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Letter of Transmittal 


Department op the Interior, 

Office op Education, 

' Washington, D. C., September 25, 1931. 

Sir: The manuscript Attached was firsft brought to my attention by 
the faculty of the School of Education of Stanford University. I read it 
with much interest and decided that it ought to be printed for three 
reasons, all of which appear to me valid : 

First, it represents a contribution to the writing of the history of 
American education. 

Second, it will furnish a valuable background for discussion of the 
life and work of Horace Mann when the Centennial Celebration of the 
establishment of the Massachusetts Board of Education is held in 1937 

Third, it provides an excellent illustration of the pld American habit 
of getting together voluntarily to do a piece of community work. 
Especially in these days when many are inclined to look to Govern' 
ment to perform junddons formerly regarded as nongovernmental and 
to attempt the solution of problems by passing statutes, a short hisftory 
of the American Lyceum may serve to call our attention to a "good old 
American cuftom” in attacking community problems. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 


The Secretary of the Inferior. 
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Introduction 


During an investigation made to determine to vdhat extent teachers 
in the United States had organized teachers’ associations previous to the 
forming of the National Education Association, the American Lyceum 
was found to be the first educational institution, of which teachers were 
a part, having a program calculated to improve the educational Status 
o the Nation. Here and there Statements were found indicating that 
the American Lyceum had done a great deal toward the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose. Since it was impossible to find a complete record 
of the lyceum s activities, a record which satisfactorily answered -the 
question— How and what did the American Lyceum accomplish? — 
t ic writer thought the American Lyceum would make a very inter- 
esting and profitable subject for further inve&igation. 

• The importance of the American Lyceum as an educational institu- 
tion was indicated by Henry Barnard in his brief historical summary of 
the association. Barnard said:' 

The fir* quarter of the present century was marked by a constantly increasing energy 
in the working of the leaven of educational improvement. Toward the end of that 
period and during the succee ding decade the ferment wrought so lively a. to gener- 
ate a numerous, heterogeneous brood-of systems, plans, and inStitutions-many crude 
and rudely organized ; many that never reached an organization; many that did their 
work quickly and well; few that have survived to the present time Of all these 
whether under the names of schools systems (infant, free, monitorial, manual labor’ 
agricultural, etc.), or of mechanics' inftitutions. lyceums, societies for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, mercantile associations, teachers' seminaries, school agents' societies, 
library associations, book clubs, reading associations, educational journals, etc none 
created so immediate and general interest. or exciteil for a time an influence so great or 
beneficent, u the American Lyceum. # ^ 

Dexter also said:* 


A glance at thialiSt (artivitiea approved by the American Lyceum) is enough to 
show tha^we have in this movement a forerunner and parent of. many of our mo* 
valuable institution* to^ay. The United States Weather Bureau, library « tension 
the museum of natural hi* ory, the scientific laboratory, free textbooks, the village 
improvement society— all are there foreshadowed; and there can be little doubt that the 
National Education Association and the American Association for the Advancement I 
of Science were both more.or le ss dirertly the outgrowth of the lyceum movement. ' 


• Henry Barnard. The American Lyceum. American Journal of Education. 14. J3J 
1 Edwin Grant Dexter. A History of Education in the United State*, p. 
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The fad that these historians and others made such enthusia&ic 
ftatements, and the didurbing fad that little was said to ju&ify their 
declarations, aroused a desire to determine whether the American 
Lyceum deserved unlimited praise. A hady survey of the source 
material indicated that the praise was judified; that the American 
Lyceum had been a potent force in th^ development of common 'school 
education and the general diffusion of useful information. 

Ttfe ftudy was made in order to determine the details of the lyceum's 
development, and to discover, if possible, what it had done to make it 
a telling influence toward the extension and improvement of common 
schools in the United States. The lyceum adavity was prompted by a 
twofold purpose: (1) The “diffusion of useful information” through 
its mutual education program, and (2) the confident adoption of the — 
cause of common schools. It is assumed that the fir* * object tended to 
be supplementary to the second; that is, the information diffused 
consi&ed in part of knowledge about common schools and their value 
to the community, which brought people generally to a keen realua' 
tion of the need of such schools, thereby enli&ing their adive support 
in the movement. In a sentence, the problem was to trace the lyceum's 
origin and growth, and to discover what it contributed to the advance- 
ment of public education. 

The term “lyceum” originated in Athens, being the name given to 
the building or grovenear the temple of Apollo Lyceus where Ari&otle 
taught and as 6uch became famous. Henry Barnard made the following 
comment: 1 

The word was adopted in modem tunes and made a generic term or common noun 
to designate schools where the philosophy of AriAotle was taught, and subsequently in 
Prance to inAitutiorta for giving a higher grade of instruction to adults, upon a plan 
sometimes in whole or in part mutual or conversational, and thus somewhat similar to 
the lectures in which AriAotle gave his inAruCtioos at the original lyceum. ... The 
Conservatory (Conservatoire) of Arts and Trades, in Paris, which originated with 
Vaucanson, in the reign of Louis XVI, but did not take specific shape and action until 
1776, embodies, in a systematic form, many of the ideas of the lyceum, as proposed and 
labored far by Josuh Holbrook, for all classes of persons and vat^fs, from 1826 to 
1840. ^ 

In the report on the “Origin and Hi&ory of Lyceum*” made to the 
Massachusetts State Lyceum in February, 1831, the following state' 
merits occur : 4 

_ _ ■ 1 “ ^ 

• Hear? Bwcerd. <4 Lyceum — Onjin ol the Nan. American Journal of Ethjcatfcn. Vet VUI (UMOV 

‘OkJrrn F. TUyct Origin and Hjetory ai Lyceum*. American Amala cf Edocatfcm. VoL 1 1*31. p. 234. 
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Literary and •dentific awodation* under the title of lyceum* have been known in 
this country, especially in the State at New York, for many years. These InAitutioni 
were, however, perfectly insulated in their character; no connection and but little 
cooperation enAing between them; and their attention waa confined, almost exclusfvdy 
to nitural hiAory. 

It is not known eiadtly why Mr. Holbrook gave the name “lyceum" 
to the organization he founded. The following editorial comment, 
which appeared in the American Journal of Education (Bodton) in 
1829, is probably as good an explanation as any: 1 

Of the propriety of this designation being attached to a popular institution, different 
opinions are entertained. The name, however, has now become current, and a change 
would be impradicabk. It would be but justice, however, to the individual who trig- 
_ inally applied the name, to Aate that, at the time when it was adopted, the only 
institutions which resembled these for which the term is now used, were the lycea, 
such as A£L1 are fcwnd in various parts of the country, but e&abliahed chiefl y for 
objects c o nnecte d with natural hiAory. From these the name was borrowed, in acrid' 
pation of what in several inAa races has actually happened; societies formed for the 
limited purposes juA men ti one d, having identified with what art now generally called 
lyceuma, by extending their plan so as to admit the natural generally, and 

along with these several ocher branches of useful knowledge. It was not, iVn it will 
be observed, the ambition of assuming a learned tmv, that led to the which 

was made, but the natural concurrence of aromvftanrea. On the whole, there teen* 
to be no solid argument again* the denomination selected, and it was certainly a 
matter* of consequence to adopt one which abould not tend to limit the operation and tie 
advantages of this inAicution, by apparently reAridting its members to one of 
society or one department of business. No one English word can be found which 
would suit the purpose of diAmdt designation; and if no evil more £rious should 
ensue then the formation of an awkward {dural (lyceuma), there will ultimately be 
little room for regret oo this score. 

The term “American Lyceum” is used to designate the lyceum 
syftem as a whole. The syftem was composed of town, county. State, 
and national lyceums. Except for the town lyceums, the syAem was 
organized by representation, county, State, and national lyceums ra <~h 
being formed by delegates from the next amalW group. The name 
applies to the sytfem, but the town or local lyceums were the funda* 
mental divisions of the organization. 

The sources of information about the lyceum are not extensive. 
However, the chief source# are primary. The American Journal of 
Education,' edited by William Russell, was fir* issued in 1826, the 
year Mr. Holbrook ouprized the fir* lyceuma. The American Annals 
of Education, edited Dy William C. Wood badge, took the place of the 
Journal in 1831, when Mr. Russell found it necessary to discontinue 

*WfHna Rciwrfl. $L Tk« American Lycra*. Aftinn Journal of Eduadoo. Vol IV (it»X ^ fn 
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his publication because of ill health. The Annals were published regia- 
larly every month until 1839, at which time they were also discon- 
tinued. These tvjp magazines were the official organs of the lyceum 
and gave considerable space to it. Both editors were educational 
leaders. Henry Barnard's Connecticut Common School Journal, pub- 
lished from 1838 to 1842, inclusive, is a valuable source of information, 
as is also the Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann. The 
Common School Journal was fir* issued in 1838. Only the firCt half 
dozen volumes are of particular value to this ftudy. Two Old South - 
Leaflets, the finft published in 1829, the other in 1831, give many 
fird-hand details, and also give comprehensive views of the lyceum 
movement as a whole. Henry Barnard's American Journal of Education 
is an invaluable reference. 

These primary sources, with a few others, give satisfactory if not 
complete information about the American Lyceum. FaCts about the 
lyceum spread and activities in the Werft and South are scanty, but occa- 
sional reports and notices clearly indicate the approximate develop- 
ments in these regions. The New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania lyceums ai£ given constant attention. 

Information concerning the development— that is, the extension — of 
the lyceum system is very scanty. Many reports of individual lyceutns 
here and there are to be found, but scarcely anything is available which 
gives a view of the movement as a whole. The proceedings of the 
National Lyceum are complete, but only an occasional reference is made 
to the meetings of the State or county lyceums, outside of the favored 
regions mentioned above. This is especially true during the years 
from 1833 onward. 

The-secondary sources-are few in number, and none treat the subject 
at any length. They draw almost entirely upon the primary sources 
mentioned. 

For the mod part the primary sources are valid and reliable. Occa- 
sionally a writer seems to be overenthusia&ic. Some of the secondary 
sources, judged by comparison with the primary, are neither valid nor 
reliable. 

The report of the dudy is presented in two parts, (1) the hi&ory of 
the lyceum, and (2) its contribution to the advancement of public edu- 
cation. Details of the lyce urn's beginning, growth, and adivity are 
given in the htitory, while part two copsitfs of evidence indicating 
its contribution. 

The American Lyceum was an educational in&itution of a type 
peculiarly fitted to be useful to the prople of the United States during 
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the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The basic part of the 
lyceum system was the town or village lyceuma, which were local 
mutual educational associations. The usual plan of activity followed 
by the town lyceum was to hold weekly meetings, at which ledures 
and talks were given by members, or by members of other lyceuma, 
who had some information not possessed by all. They discussed topics 
of general interest, debated, or watched the performance of some scien* 
tific experiment. Ledturers were frequently brought in from outside 
the community. Anyone who was interested was allowed to become a 
member. The young people who had not been privileged to go to 
school (there were great numbers of them) were especially invited. 
Teachers were urged to help and to profit by the con tads to be made 
and information to be gained. 

The fir* local or town lyceums were organized under the leadership 
of Josiah Holbrook in 1826 in Massachusetts. These united within 
a few weeb to form a county lyceum. The movement became imme^ 
diately popular and by 1831 had spread over the entire United States. 
Several State lyceums had been formed and they in turn, in 1831, 
organized the National Lyceum. Mr. Holbrook had suggested a plan 
for the entire organization in 1826, the whole system being referred to 
as the American Lyceum. The county, State, and the national lyceum 
were chiefly diredive organizations, being composed of delegates; 
county lyceums were made up of town lyceum representatives, but 
the State and national lyceums were composed of delegates from the 
county and State lyceum, respedively. The objed of the organization 
was to make the lyceums more unified in purpose and to keep them 
working enthuaia&ically toward a common goal. 

Improvement of common schools was the primary objed of the 
lyceum. This purpose was written into the constitution of all lyce- 
111118 town, county , State, and national. The men responsible for the 
lyceums, its condant and earned advocates, were all educators, and, 
moreover, they were among the leaders of their day. Many of them 
were engaged in college and university work. They recognized the 
necessity of common schools, but they knew a great deal of reform 
and development mu* take place in these schools before they could be 
a satis fa dory agency for general education. Common schools were 
considered to be the only possibility of educating all of the children. 

The lyceum condantly urged those measures which finally did bring 
about improvement in common schools. They gave great impetus to 
the movement calling for special teacher training. A great difference 
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j existed in 1831 between the few thousand well-qualified teachers and 
' the 50,000 men and women who “kept" the common schools. The 
average common-school teacher had no more schooling than could be 
received in the poor school in which he Intended to teach. The lyceum 
helped develop in the public an intere& which caused more schools to 
be provided and teachers to be paid better salaries. Wages were so 
small that few remained teachers for long, mo& of them receiving less 
than enough to pay their yearly eipenses. The lyceum also helped 
bring about a great change in the teachers, causing them to become 
professionally minded enough to ftudy their job, go to school, and 
organize teacher associations. Credit is due the lyceum for its part in 
helping to form public opinion, which made possible the formation 
of State boards of education, whose attention was centered upon 
common-school education. 

The national association functioned until 1839. Records of its 
activities and the proceedings of its annual conventions from 1831 to 
1839, inclusive, are available, but no information concerning it after 
1839 can be found. The State, county, and town lyceums are known 
to have continued their work for a few years after 1839, but those 
which survived after 1845 almo& entirely limited their activities to 
securing a few good lecturers each year to address them. 

The disappearance of the original type lyceum was not due to its 
failure to accomplish anything. The reason was, rather, that this 
lyceum had done its work. Other agencies which the American 
Lyceum had created or helped to create, which could carry on the 
work more effectively, were ready for their task. The lyceum 's chief 
activity, championing common schools, had been taken over by State 
boards and State superintendents of education having authority to 
enforce their programs, and by the numerous, recently organized 
teacher associations. 
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THE AMERICAN LYCEUM : 

ITS HISTORY AND CONTRIBUTION 
TO EDUCATION * 

Part I 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM 

Chapter I 

The American Lyceum from 1826 to 1831 

In October, 1826, Josiah Holbrook submitted to the educators and 
the people of the Nation, by means of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, his plan 1 for the organization of an educational society which 
should reach and a fi&S every part of the Nation. The editor of the 
Journal, William Russell, states in his introdadtion to the article that 
Mr. Holbrook had given a great deal of thought to the plan submitted 
and that he had also helped to organize associations modeled on a 
similar plan. Mr. Holbrook closes his article by saying: * 

Several inAitu dons, essentially the *ame as here proposed. have already been formed in 
our country, and some of them are highly useful and respectable; that others may and 
will be farmed, there is no doubt. The object of the above articles Is to forward the 
formation of them upon a general plan, and to form a connoting link between them 
which will enable them to unite their efforts, and may possibly lead them to vie with 
each other in prosecuting their general object, which is certainly second to no one that 
ever enliAed the talents of the philosopher or the Aatesman, or the feelings of the 
philanthropist 

Mr. Holbrook, addressing the editor of the Journal of Education, said : * 

9ir, I take the liberty to submit for your consideration a few articles as regulations for * 

associations for mutual inArudion In the sciences, and in useful knowledge generally. 

You will see that they are upon a broad basis; and the reason is that men of views 
enlightened enough upon education to see its defects and its wants, and spirit enough 
to act, are scattered more or less through the country, and all that is necessary for action 
Is some definite plan of operation by which' their efforts can be united and brought to 

1 Appeodta Il,p.5& 

1 Ibid., p. 5B. , 

* A chafe aubalttod to the department of education and t ha graduate council of Stanford 

Junfcx Uohwrdty to partial futoflment a { the nqditsamU for the fcgrae of Matter of Ait*. 
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The American Lyceum 


bar upon one point It setms to me that if associations for mutual in&ruCtion in the 
science* and other branches of useful knowledge could be started m our villages, and 
updn-a general plan, they would increase with great rapidity, and do more for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and for raising the moral and intellectual ta&e of our country* 
men, than any other expedient which can possibly be devised. And it may be ques* 
tinned if there is any other way to check the progress of that monger, intemperance, 
which is making such havoc with talents, moi .da, and everything that raises man above 
the brute, but by presenting some object of sufficient intereA to divert the attention of 
the young from places and practices which lead to dissipation and to ruin. I do not 
doubt that alteration in the title and articles will be advisable; but I believe moA 
confidently that something of the general plan may be carried into effect. 

The name “lyceum" had not been applied to the institution proposed 
in the above plan, being merely designated “Society for Mutual Educa^ 
tion," but when Mr. Holbrook organized the first of these associations 
in November, 1826, at Millbury, Mass., the name “Millbury Branch, 
Number 1, of the American Lyceum," was adopted. * 4 * Henry Barnard, 
the indefatigable historian, makes the following comment: 6 

T]he Millbury Branch was e&ablished in November, 1826, and the example was 
promptly followed by 12 or 15 other towns in the vicinity, and these, in accordance 
with Mr. Holbrook's plan, united by delegates in forming the “Worcester County 
Lyceum.” During the same season, through his efforts, actively aided by the Rev. 
J. S. May, the Lyceum of Windham County, Conn., and several subordinate town 
societies were organized To the development of his system Mr. Holbrook now devoted 
all his efforts, delivering courses of lectures in different sections of the country; di&rib- 
uting circulars and publishing articles in the Jburnals, explaining the objetf of the 
lyceum, nuking and exchanging collections of geological specimens; and establishing a 
manufactory of simple philosophical apparatus— all in immediate connection with the 
extension of the lyceum sy&em. 

William Russell commented in the American Journal of Education, 
early in 1827, as follows: * 

Meetings have recently been held in several places for the purpose of forming such 
associations according to the plan sketched in volume one of this Journal A board of 
delegates for Worce&er County has been organized. At the meeting held for this 
purpose the members assembled with spirit and determination, whicji were greatly 
increased by the proceedings of the day; and every doubt was removed of the general 
extension through the county of a sy&em of mutual in&rudtion. The spirit excited in 
Worce&er County has already found its way into others, and there is a prospect, if 
not a certainty, that several towns in other counties w ill adopt the plan in a few weeks. 

A circular was issued by Mr. Holbrook in May, 1828, in which he 
carefully outlined a good program of activity for the average lyceum 

and gave the generally accepted objectives of*he lyceum movement. 

-- * ■ 

4 Henry Barnard. «i The American Lyceum. American JourdU of Education, Vc 4. XIV (1864), pi SIS. 

•Ibid, p. 536. 

•William Russell, el American Lyceum. American Journal of Bducatka, VoL l) (1&27X pc L& 
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Substantially the same plan of organization is g*ven under the legend 
"Many lyceums have adopted the following or similar articles for their 
constitution" in an Old South Leaflet. 7 This circular by Mr. Holbrook, 
giving a first-hand view of the American Lyceum as it was becoming 
organized in 1828, is quoted in full. 1 

American ■Cyceum. The undersigned agree to associate under the name 

Branch of th^ American Lyceum, and adopt the following articles for their conAitutim! 

Article 1. The objects of the lyceum are the improvement of its members in useful 
knowledge, and the advancement of popular education, by introducing uniformity and 
improvements in common echrtjls, by becoming auxiliary to a board of education. 

Article 2. To effect these objects, they will procure a cabinet, consisting of boob, 
apparatus for illustrating the sciences, and a collection of minerals, and will hold 
meetings for discussions, dissertations, illustrating the sciences, or other exercises 
which shall be thought expedient. 

Article 3. Any person may be a member of the lyceum, by paying into the treasury 
annually, 2 dollars; and 20 dollars paid at any one tune will entitle a person, his or her 
heirs, or assigns, to membership forever. Persons under 18 years of age will be entitled 
to all the privileges of the stxuety, except of voting, for one-half of the annual sum 
above named. 

Article 4. The officers of this branch of the lyceum shall be a president, vice-president, 
treasurer, recording and corresponding secretaries. 3 or 5 curators, and 3 delegates, to 
be appointed by ballot on the arA Wednesday of September annually. 

• Ar icle 5. The president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretaries will perform the 
duties usually implied in those offices. The curators will have charge of the cabinet 
and all other property of the lyceum not appertaining to the treasury, and will be the 
general agents to do any business for the society under uieir direction. The delegates 
will meet delegates rrom branches of the lyceum in this county semiannually, to adopt 
regulations :or their general and mutual benefit, or to take measures to introduce uni- 
formity and improvements into common schools, and to diffuse useful and practical 
knowledge generally through the community, particularly to-form and aid a board 
of education. 

Article 6. To raise the Aandard of common education, and to benefit the juvenile - 
members of the lyceum, a portion of the boob procured shall be fitted to young minds; 
and teachers of schools may be permitted to use for the benefit of their pupils who are* 
members of the lyceum, the apparatus and minerals under such reitriCtion* as the 
association shall prescribe. 

Article 7- The president or any five members will have power at any time to call a 
special meeting, which meeting shall be legal, if notice shall be given according to the 
direction in the By-Laws. 

Article 8. The lyceum will have power to adopt such regulations and by-laws as 
shall be necessary for the management and use of the cabinet, for holding meetings, or 
otherwise for their interest 

Article 9. The foregoing articles may be altered or amended by vote of two-thirds 
present, at any legal meeting; said alteration or amendment having been proposed at a 

meeting, not less than four weeb previous to the ooe at which it is acted upon. 

’The American Lyceum, of Society for Improvement of School* and Difuuon at (Jarful KnowloW. OU 
Soutli Leaflets. VoL VL No. 1M (I8i9k p. X». 

1 Joaiah Hcttrook. American Lyceum. American Journal of Education, VoL 111 (1818). p. JQJ. 
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The Boston Patriot, quoted by the American Journal of Education,* 
made the following comment which shows the adaptability of the plan : 

The plan of the General Society admit* and aupposes that each town, county, and ' 
State lyceum will manage it* concern * on moA point*, in a manner perfedly independ- 
ent of all the reA, and fitted to the view*, pursuit*, acquirement*, taAe, age*, and want* 
of those coming within iti sphere. 

The Boston Advertiser reported the growth of the lyceum in 
October, 1828, as follows: 10 

More than 50 aocietie* upon thi* plan are already formed, and from the greater or 
success which uniformly attended their operation*, and from the great increaee 
of Strength and efficiency, which an ateneive General Union of the plan could not fail 
to give to individual effort*, it i* moA earnestly hoped that every town and village in 
New England, at lea*t, will take the subject into early and *erlou* consideration, to 
determine whether they can not, during the autumn and winter, participate in spirit, 
and engage in the exercise*, that they may enjoy the benefit* of an inAitution designed 
for the diffusion of knowledge and the benefit of the world. 

The Bodton Advertiser also reported a meeting, held on November 
7, 1828, at the Exchange Coffee House in Boston, for the purpose of 
“t-alring into consideration the subjetf of the American Lyceum.” 11 
The meeting was organized, Daniel Webdter being chosen chairman 
and George B. Emerson secretary. Mr. Russell, editor of the American 
Journal of Education, brought the subjed before the meeting and pro- 
posed several resolutions which were adopted. Mr. Holbrook gave an 
account of the establishment of several branches of the lyceum in 
Massachusetts and some of the neighboring States and Stated further 
that “their immediate effed had uniformly been to awaken a spirit of 
inquiry among all classes of the community . Edward Everett expressed 

hi* intered in the success of the in&itution. 

The following resolutions were read and adopted: 

Resolved, That thi* meeting regard with deep intereA and cordial approbation the 
variou* indication* of public sentiment on the lubjeCt of popular improvement, a* 
expressed in the establishment of mechanic*’ institution* and local association* of 
different kind*, for the general diffusion of pradical science and useful knowledge. 

That thi* meeting consider the inAitution denominated the Ame r ica n Lyceum, a* 
comprehending the chief obied* of a general a**odation for popular improvement, and 
the aid and advancement dTcotnmon iucation in the primary and other school*. 

That the extensive good already effected by thi* useful inAitutioo, and the reasonable 
expectation of it* future progress, art such a* teem to thi* meeting to commend it to 

'American Lyoum. Boston Pitriot. Cited try the American Journal of Education, VoL m. U2S, p. SJO. 
x American Lyaum. BcxttwAdver dm, Cited by five American Journal oi Education, VoL III. lta, 

p. 

U Arnicas Lyceum. Sexton Admtiae. Cited by tb* American Journal trf Education, VeL IQ, ltH 
p. TJX 
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thit approbation and iupport of the community, and to render desirable the further 
exteAuon of its influence, by enlarging the number of its branch associations throughout 
the country. 

That the present season of the year seems a peculiarly appropriate time for the 
establishment of local branches of the lyceum, with a view to the immediate benefit of 
district school*. 

That a committee be appointed to report to this meeting at the adjournment, in . 
what way the modt effectual aid may be afforded to the intereto of the lyceum. 

The American Journal of Education, in February, 1829, under the 
heading of “Intelligence," published the following news item: l * 

American lyceum. This institution is according to accounts recently received from 
various parti of Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, becoming 
extensively established in New England. In the Suce of Massachusetts its branches 
are numerous; and these are in several instances organized into general associations for 
towns and counties. On the sixth of February a meeting of persons favorably disposed 
toward the lyceum was held i&the Chamber of the House of Representatives. Several 
resolutions, calculated to promote the objed of the meeting, were unanimously passed, 
and a committee was appointed for the purpose of collecting information, and reporting 
oo an early day of the next winter session of the legislature. 

Henry Barnard gave the following interesting details of the develop^ 
ment of the American Lyceum in 1829: 11 

In 1829 branches had been formed in nearly every 8tate in the Union, and a deep and 
generous intered had arisen upon the subject in every portion of the country, partio* 
laxly at the South. 

In February, 1829, a meeting was held in the Representatives Hall, Boston, consisting 
of members of the legislature and other gentlemen, and presided over by the Honorable 
Mr. Dennie, of Lckefter, to consult “upon the Aate of education of the Commorv 
wealth, and an those associations for promoting it, denominated lyceums." It was 
resolved “that we regard the formation and success of lyceums as calculated to exert 
a conspicuous influence upon the intereto of popular education, and of literature 
and science generally/* and “that it be recommended to the school teachers in 
the several towns to conned themselves with lyceums, and form a ditond class 
or division for their appropriate pursuits.** A committee was appointed to colled 
information concerning lyceums and report to the next similar meetii^. This was held 
on February 19, 1830, Governor Lincoln presiding. Rev. Asa Rand at that time r* 
ported in behalf of the State committee, and county committees were appointed to 
promote the formation of county lyceums, in order to the speedy etoblishment of a 
State society. 

A central, or State committee, was also chosen, consisting of Messrs. A. H. Everett, 
A Rand, J. Bowdoin, J. C. Merrill, J. P. Biglow, E Bailey, J. Walker, J. H. Ashmun, 
H. Mann, and W. Lowering, who issued circulars advising the etoblishment of town 
and county lyceums, the introduction of the infant school syftem into common schools, 

■ American L rerun. American Journal of Education, VcL IV, 1429. p. 77* 

“ Henry Banard, ed. The A m eri ca n Lyceum. American Journal of Education, VoL XIV. 1164, p. 597, 
91114*— 2 
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»nd the survey of town* *, and the conftrurtion of maps. The number of town lyceum* 
in the State, as reported, was 78, with county lyceum* in Worcester, Essex, and 
Middlesex Counties. 

* 

Mo information concerning the lyceum 8 development during the 
year 1830 could be found. The American Journal of Education, the 
chief sourer of information about the lyceum during the early years of 
its development, was not published during the firft seven months of 
1830, as Mr. Russell found it necessary because of failing health to go 
to Switzerland. In August, 1830, Willum C. Woodbridge became the 
editor of (he Journal s successor, the American Annals of Education 
and In&ruAion. Mr.- Woodbridge produced a journal almost identical 
to the American Journal of Education. Woodbridge was in sympathy 
with the lyceum movement. In his editor’s address, he said: 14 

We cordially wish them (lyceum*) success, as imftitutions fitted to raise the (Standard 
of intellect and education, and improve the tone of social intercourse and moral feeling, 
bv presenting elevating subjects for social investigation: and we hope to render thia 
work a means of promoting their objects. 

In the March, 1831, issue of the Annals the following item appears: 11 

County conventions have been held lately in Wayne, Monroe. Courtland, and 
Ontario Counties, in New York; at modt of which county lyceums or associations have 
been formed; and a State convention at Utica, in which 22 counties in the State were 
represented by delegates. 

The New York State Lyceum was organized in January, 1831. 1# 

The Massachusetts State Lyceum is reported 17 having been organ' 
ized on February 25, 1831. Its objedts were stated to be the advance- 
ment of popular education, thfi general diffusion of knowledge, and the 
encouragement of useful inventions. 

The State Lyceum of Marne was formed sometime during 1831, but 
no record was found to indicate which month. This lyceum ia lifted 
as one of the group which organized the American (National) Lyceum 
in May, 1831. 

» William C. WoodlLdge. Editor'. Addre*. American AnmU of EJucation. Vol. 1. 18». p. 6. 

11 Intelligence. American Annala of Education. Vol I, 1831, p. 124. 

11 Ibid., p. 157. * 

1T Ibid., p. 224s 
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Chapter II 

The Period of the National Lyceum, 

1831 to 1839 

The New York State Lyceum requested delegates from other lyceums 
and friends of education to meet in the city of New York on May 4, 
1831, to organize a National Lyceum. Delegates from three State 
lyceums, those of Maine, Massachusetts, and New York, as well as 
representatives from Yale and Dickinson Colleges and several county 
lyceums, met on the specified date. 

The committee of arrangements soon reported a constitution 1 for 
the American Lyceum, and several subjects for discussion during the 
session. Article 3 of the constitution provided for representation from 
every part of the country. It was hoped by this means to bring and 
hold the widespread system of lyceums together. This feature also made 
possible the collection of facts relating to the conditions and wants of 
schools and provided a means of directing local activity concerned with 
school improvement. A committee, making a report of the National 
Lyceum organization to the annals, said : * * 

For the fad* which are expected, as well as for all the operations of the system, 
designed for dired in&rbdion or utility, the principal dependence is on the town 
lyccum, which, it is hoped, will soon be universally established throughout the country. 
All necessary fads relating to education can be colleded with great ease by all town 
lyceums, and in a great measure from teachers, who are in many cases, members, ex 
officio of these societies. From the town lyceums, the fads are sent to county societies' 
where they are embodied, and again reported to the State lyceums, and thence to the 
national society. 

There is every reasdh to believe that at the next meeting of the society every State 
in the Union will be represented and a mass of fads colleded, which they can apply to 
the future operations and success of the cause of education throughout the country. 
The expectation that such a representation will be made, and Buch fads colleded, is 
founded on the urgent calls made by the friends of education in every part of the 
country for cooperation, and the great and manifest facilities the society will afford for 
concentrating and combining efforts, and for extending a uniform sy&em of measure# 
into all departments of popular education. 

1 Appendix II, p. 58, 

• Nidaa Sarfcm. American Lyceum. American Aral* of Education, VoL 1, 1831, p. 27). 
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The chief topics discussed were: * 

Wliat is the btA way to improve common * 0110015 ; what art the modt eligible and 
practicable means of advancing and perfecting the science of inAruCtion; to what 
extent is the monitorial system advisable and practicable In common tcbooU; ought 
manual labor schools to be encouraged, and upon what general plan; should every boy 
who can devote his whole time to fcudy until the age of 16 be put to the ftudy of Latin 
and Greek and, if not, to what dais should these languages be restricted; to what extent 
may letfures be useful in common schools; to what extent can the natural be 

\ advantageously introduced into common schools; the objed and usefulness of town and 
di&ric* lyceums, what should be the objed of county and State lyceuma, and should 
they be formed.' 

The result of the deliberations at the fir* meeting were summed 
up in the resolutions adopted. 4 Particular attention stfras given to 
* common -school improvement. 

The executive committee, which was in charge of publications, sent 
circulars over the Nation during the year following the fir* meeting, 
explaining the nature and objects of the lyceum.‘ 

The American Spedator reported that there were 900 towns in the 
United States having lyceums, besides those of the counties and 
States 8 

The Tennessee State Lyceum was organized in Odoher, 1831. The 
' lyceum met — 

\ f® the purpose of hearing reports from the several town and county lyceums respecting 

the tote of education, and their several improvements, facilities, and prospects; of 
hearing discussions, addresses, or lectures; of devising adopting measures to introduce 
a uniform and improved syAem of education throughout the State, and to forward, so 
far as may be thought expedient, the measures proposed by the national lyceum for 
general cooperation. 7 

The Tennessee National Banner made the following comment: * 

The State lyceum, we understand, is ultimately destined to be a central rallying point 
for the local lyceums and literary institutions of the State, and a convention of delegates 
from such establishments may be formed in the several towns and fa ^ 

purpose of mutual instruction, and general improvement. 

The Illinois State Lyceum was formed in December, 1831, at Van- 
dalia,* by a group of gentlemen from over the State who were “desirous 
of encouraging education and especially common schools." 

• Ibid., p. 27*. ’ . 

4 Appendii 111, p. A, 

•Henry Barnard. «L The American Lyceum- American Journal d Education, Voi. XTV, lB6f, p. 541. 

1 Lyceum*. American Spectator. Cited by American AnoaU of Education, VdL l, 1831, p. 491. 

1 Tennessee Stats LpJrm. Nttfcxal Burner. CtoSbr Amoion AnaUof Educufan, Vcl. ILlUl- M, 

•IUdLp.9*. 
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History 

The following news item appeared in March, 1831, issue of the 
Annals: 10 

i < 

County convention# on education have been recently held in the 12 countie# of 
Vermont, and two in New Hamp#hire, which were attended by Mr. Holbrook, of 
HoAon, for the purpose of aiding 'iiem in concerting means of improvement.* At nearly 
every meeting the citizens mamlested much interest, intelligence, and promptness of 
adion, unanimity, and simplicity in the measures adopted. Weekly meetings of teach- 
ers. semiannual county conventions, and visible illu&miona in schools were uniformly 
and warmly recommended. There was a general convidion of the necessity of begin- 
ning the work of improvement immediately. Committees were appointed, and timta 
Specified for town and county meetings to organize lyceums, or associations, for the 
improvement of schools and the advancement of education ih general. Four or five 
county lyceums were formed at the time, and town conventions have been recently 
finned in seveial places in that State. 

The second annual meeting of the American Lyceum convened in 
New York City on May 4, 1832, being composed of 60 to 6? delegates 
frrin State and county lyceums, other lyceums and associations, and 
two colleges. There were also present, by invitation, representatives 
from Spain, Mexico, and Venezuela.*'* 

Reports were made to the convention concerning the growth and 
activities of lyceums over the county which had reported direct or 
through their State lyceum. Reports were not so numerous as had beym 
expected and regret was expressed that the State and county lyceu^P 
had not been so prompt and active as to be& promote the purposes of 
the syftem. That an agent or agents were needed to help irt spreading 
information about the lyceum sy&em and in organizing town lyceums 
was -evident, although several lyceums, recently formed, had been or- 
ganized by persons who had casually heard about the lyceum and who 
Were convinced of its worth. The corresponding secretary ’s report on 
lyceums, made to the convention, contains thdse Aatements: l *-“ 

A new me a n i n g has been appj£d to the word lyceum, which is not yet universally 
underftood in all it# extapt, embracing, a# it does. every association for mutual, inteW 
lethal improvement, and st the same time involving the idea of connection with a wide 
s)r*em Of correspondence and cooperation, by the means provided in the constitution 
of our general society. Hundred* of library companies, debating dubs, reading-room 
companies, etc., d* in the United States; and many mere would be formed, aa well u 
associations for the support of lectures, cabinets, and the improvements of schools, etc, 
if their advantages and the benefits to be derived by their members from such a system 
of cooperation as is proposed by the American Lyceum, were well understood. Hitherto, 
many of these societies have acted independently, araj slowly imbibe any new idea of 
thisUnd. 


■UC.P.1*. 

B* 1 * Theodora Dwijfct, ft. Aacncao Lyceum. AmcOon Antek of Eduoooo, Vol. II, 1 * 32 , p. MO 
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Mr. Holbrook, who since 1826 had been giving a large amount of 
his time to the forwarding of the lyceum movement, wrote from the 
We& (on the Mississippi River) in January, 1832, to the corresponding 
secretary of the Massachusetts Lyceum as follows: 11 

The lyceum ty&em never presented Itself to my view with to much grandeur of 
importance at since my visit to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, and Ten- 
fi esscc, in each of which &tate meetings or conventions of the friends of education have 
been held, and measures adopted to organize State lyceums, and to extend the syAem 
through the whole community. A unanimous opinion and Arong filin g have been 
mamfeAed upon the subject in favor of the lyceum as particularly fitted to a new and 
thinly settled country; and it is perfectly evident that nothing is wanting but a suffi- 
cient number of good agents to adt under the patronage of State and county lyceums, to 
extend their operations and blessings to nearly every family in this Western country, 
while not more than a third part of them have the advantages of schools: 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts State Lyceum, February 
1, 1832, a great deal of enthusiasm was shown over the accomplish' 
men ts and prospects in Massachusetts. Reports were heard from Mid- 
dlesex,’ Norfolk, Worcester, Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin, Bristol, 
Suffolk, and Essex Counties. There were 26 towns in Essex County, 
23 of which had lyceums. 

The report 14 to the national organization by a delegate from the 
Massachusetts Lyceum gave the number of members belonging to 27 
of the more important lyceums in the State as being about 5,500; an 
average of 200 each. The Salem Lyceum had 1,200 members, Newton 
681, New bury port 450, Gloucester 400, New Bedford, Haverhill, 
Charlestown, Boston, and Worcester from 200 to 300 each. 

The report states: 

Nine or ten of the number hive hall#, either built, or in progre*#; one of them at in 
expense of $1,200. Four or five have libraries of from one to three hundred volumes; 
and one a col led ion of about a thousand. 

Some interesting details about the lyceums in Middlesex County, 
Mass., are worthy of noting. 1 * Of the 23 town lyceums in the county 
in 1832, only two existed in 1829. These lyceums held their meetings 
either weekly or semimonthly. Children were admitted free. The 
membership varied from 100 to 300. The Newton Lyceum had a 
library of 500 volumes, that of Waltham contained 800 volumes and 
they also possessed apparatus worth $1,000. The Waltham Lyceum 

— — * v . 

0 Jodah Holbrook. Correspondence. American Anoaia of EducacJoo, VoL 0, 1»2, p. 1 ]<X 

11 Middlesex County Lyceum. American Anoxia of Bducatkxx, VoL II, 1832, p. I3L 
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reported, 1 ® “Our institute numbers most of the men within a convenient 
distance and includes from one to two hundred^emales." 

The third annual meeting of the National Lyceum was opened in 
New York on May 3, 1833. William A. Duer, president of Columbia 
College, was appointed president. About 85 delegates were present, 
coming from many different types of societies. 17 The New Hampshire 
State Lyceum formed since the second annual meeting sent delegates. 
The corresponding secretary reported that although no regular corre- 
spondence had been opened between the State lyceums and the national 
society, yet several State and many local lyceums had been formed 
during the year. 18 Oral reports were made by delegates concerning the 
tfate of education (common schools) and the progress made by lyceums 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and New 
Jersey. The following subjects were adopted for discussion : 19 

1. A national cabinet of natural hiSory, to be established in New York, through the 
agency of lyceums and schools in all parts of the Union. 

2. Meteorology : Inviting lyceums and schools to cooperate, as In the cabinet 

3 Manual labor .yAem, as connected with schools and literary institutions generally 
for both males and females. 

4 . Systematic benevolence; or contnbuting money, or effort, for common and charitable 
Objects, as a prominent part of the arrangements, both in school, and lyceums. 

Resolutions were made treating of the spread of the lyceum system, 
natural history cabinets, a textbook on jurisprudence, meteorological 
observations, benevolence, publications, ornithology (with special 
reference to John J. Audubon), manual labor system, textbook on 
physiology, and the State of education in Virginia. 

The editor of the American Annals of Education made the following 
announcement concerning the fourth annual meeting on the American 
Lyceum in February, 1834: * 

A number of distinguished friends of learning have been appointed by the eiecutive 
committee of the American Lyceum to furnish essay, on a variety of interring 
objects; and invitation, will be sent to those and many other gentlemen in all parts • 
of the country to attend the fourth annual meeting, early in May neit, which it is 
believed will have much interest. The appointment, made, it is to be understood, do 
oot preclude volunteer communication*. 

The convention, as announced, met cm May 2, 1834, in New York 
ftty- Tte New York Daily Advertiser reported the activity of the 

“ Ibid, p. 66. ~ ~ * 

* Appendix IV, p. 66. 

M American Lyceum. American AmaU of Education, VoL LU, lgjj, p. >47. 

* Appendix UL Puli tot af the reaolutxY* of 
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organization.* About 60 delegates were reported to have been 
present. The Advertiser lifts as the moft interefting the lectures on 
the ftate of education and lyceums in Massachusetts, by Hon. William 
B. Calhoun; on the New Jersey Lyceum, by Rev. W R. Weeks; on 
the ftate of education and the 13 new lyceums of Georgia, by Judge 
A. S. Clayton. 

The chief queftions for discussion during the fourth annual meeting 
were: 11 

1. It the establishment of a central school for teacher* desirable in the United States, 
and on what plan should it be founded? 

2. Is the monitorial sy£em in any form or degree appropriate to our common schools? 

3. Ought corporal punishment to be inflicted in our common schools? 

4. How far and by what means may natural history be introduced into common 


5. Should the ancient languages constitute a part of education in common schools? 

Mr. Holbrook visited the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Charlefton, S. C., during 1834, at which time he called their attention 
to the subject of lyceums. A committee ^yas appointed by the society 
to prepare a circular telling of the origin, operation, purpose, and 
advantages of the lyceum, to be diftributed over the State. 

The city of Baltimore developed a Union Lyceum during 1834,** 
which was divided into 12 branches or ward lyceums, these being fur' 
ther subdivided into departments, such as ladies', mothers’, teachers', 
apprentices’, and seamen's lyceums. The laft were again subdivided 
into classes. The lyceum was reported to be flourishing and that all 
were working to promote the same objeeft. 

The American Lyceum met for its fifth annual convention in New 
York City on May 8, 1835.* The body of delegates was not large, 
about 50 in number, but they were enthusiaftic and the convention 
continued for three days. A committee of three proposed the following 
queftions for discussions: 

I. Should natural history be taught in common schools? 

1 Ought the principle* of the ChrUban religion to be made a regular part of awnmnn 
intrusion? 

3. By what mean* may a ta At for the fin e arts be gfcdexally cultivated among all 
claaeea? 

4. What improvement* are neces sa r y in the law of the State of New York, in relation 

to common schools? 

-- ■ — — 

• American Lyceum. New Yotfc Dtfly Advertimr. Gitad by American Accel* of Education, VoL IV, 
18*4. p. 279. 

* Appends TIL lift of r w o h itfroen of 1834 nearing , pi 59L 

■ Baltimore Union Lyceum. A m elia s Ami# of Bducurtas. VoL IV, 1 04* p. 400. 

■ Tngncnoof of American Lyceum. American Aneml# of Education, VoL V, 1835. p MOL 
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5. How my our thinly settled di*rkt* be be* supplied with means of education? 

6. Ought more female teacher* to be employed in our coauooa schools? 

7. Ought corporal pu n ia h meri t* to form a regular part of common -achool discipline? 

8. How may the application of *tience to the art* of life be be* taught fa common 
•chooU? 

9. Ought political economy to be taught a* a branch of common education? 

The corresponding secretary reported having received an unusual 
number of letters and reports and that Miss Catherine Beecher, Messrs. 
C. Dewey, W. Dunlap, T. Cole, and C. Frazier had sent essays.* 4 The 
president of the lyceum, President W. A. Duer, of Columbia College, , 
read Miss Beecher’s essay (prepared for the lyceum) on the “Education/ 
of Female Teachers.” This essay, by the authority of the executive 
committee, was read before a meeting of women in the city, whq 


mined to raise money to have the essay published in order that 


t become extensively known. It was printed without delay. 

Resolutions dealing with the following subjects were made during 
the convention.* Miss Beecher’s essay; female seminaries; publica- 
tion of interesting and useful papers; the address on lyceums to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina; the report of 
lyceum multiplication in South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and 
other States; the American Institute of In&rudaon; New York City 
Lyceum; advantages of lyceums; publication of Professor Dewey’s 
essay; and teacher conventions. 

The following are statements selected from the report of the corre- 
sponding secretary of the American Lyceum: * 

The fir* creation of the American Lyceum attracted the attention of intelligent 
peraoo* fa differ eat part* of the Union; and it* ft* invitation wa» promptly replied to 
hr in the We* by the organization of * branch at Detroit. ... A variety of aasoda- 
don* and individual* have reiterated the declaration that the country i* in need of such 
I nfluence * a* we have wished to exert, and prepared to cooperate in «uch measure*, a* 
we wish to purwe. . . . The mo* intere* at the present time prevail* fa some of the 
■xithern State*. 

In Auguft, 1835, the Pennsylvania State Lyceum was organized, the 
meeting having been called by the Lyceum of Teachers of Philadelphia.* 7 
The lyceum declared itself in favor of the American Lyceum purposes 
in a number of spirited resolutions. Ladies who were friendly to the 
cause of education were invited to become members. 

* AppnUi V. A ikt of lectures ud M 71 flwo before the American Lfonn, p. 66 . 

19 Appendix HL PuU text of the 105 convention reaotofcoe. p. 59. 

B T nafto of the American Lyceum. American Aimak of Education. VoL V, 105. pi JP 1 

■ ■ffcrartnn Contention la Emm ybtetin. American Aooak of Education, VoL V, 105, p. 47H 
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Mr. Holbrook, who was present at the meeting, *ated that there 
were in the United States not far from— 

•iity colleges, 500 academies, besides a great number of private institutions; 50 000 
common schools; and many infant schools. That there were also a nutumul lyceum, 15 
or State lyceums, and over 100 county lyceurm. and about 5.000 village lyceums, besides 

a great number connected with academies and schools. 

The New Jersey State Lyceum met in a special session in January 
1835. The chief concern of the convention was the welfare of common 
education. The members sought to develop a method whereby a 
thorough investigation of the common 'school situation in New Jersey 
might be made, declaring that to be the “fir* *ep i n reform." “ 

, The Umted States Naval Lyceum reported a *eady growth, with 
increasing possibilities for service in its particular sphere.” 

The editor of the American Annals of Education made the following 
comment about the sixth annual convention of the National Lyceum : ” 

The lyceum was attended by nearly 100 friend, of lyceum. and oi education generally, 
uid the meeting was one of considerable interest. 

We can not help expre*ung the gratification we feel in finding the attention of the 
yC T D ' , 2t ' U ““"oh turned almo* exclusively to common schools. These, one 
would think are beginning to be regarded as they should be— as the hope of our 
country, and of its fret institutions. ^ 

This news note indicates the subjedt of chief intere* to the delegates 
at the sixth convention of the American Lyceum. A greater number 
and a wider variety of association representatives intended in popular 
education were present at this meeting than at any previous one." 
The influence of the discussion and the impetus of the resolutions 

reached a large number of organizations scattered over the United 
States.” 

Address and essays on the following subjects were given or read 
before the convention : M 

Method, and Mean* of Intruding the Blind, The Influence of Literary Institution, 
ondie Interest, of the Union. Emulation in School, and Proper Motive, to Study, The 

JJrJ. ^^Cooperation in Favor of Common Bducatioo, The Moral 

and Intdlertual Condition, of the German Population in the United State. Mimioo- 
ane. of EJucation, The Education of the Blind, and Education in New Granad aT^ 

» New jerwry Lyceum. American Anal. of Education. VoL V, 1435 n. no J- 
» Ibid., p. 391. * y 

11 Appendix IV. p. 66. ^ ^ 

« AppenJa III. Resolution, of l©6 Contention in full. p. 99. 

■ Appendix V. Lot of lectures and cm* y, with .utborx, p, 64 
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The resolutions concerned with the common -schoQl improvement 
called for action on the part of those able to assist in the movement. 
Lecturing, discussion, forming lyceums, and any other method which 
would bring out popular cooperation in the establishment and improve- 
ment of common schools were urged. Getting information to the people 
was considered the way to begin improvement. Those present at the 
convention pledged themselves in a resolution to ad. 

The National Gazette reported that numerous lyceums had lately 
been established in the German counties of Pennsylvania. A large por- 
tion of the members of the lyceum convention held in York, Pa., 

were Germans. These same Germans Stood in opposition to college 
and theoretical education. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting the American Lyceum was an- 
nounced by the Annals in April, 1837, to take place at Philadelphia « 
The corresponding secretary mentioned that able men had been secured 
to deliver lectures and otherwise lead the thought of the meeting. The 
following three questions selected for discussion were lifted: 


1. What principles thould be adopted by a State in apportioning its ahare of the 
•urpluB revenue for the support of common education 7 

2. To what object should a friend of education fir* * direct hi. effort, in hi. own 
immediate neighborhood? 

3. What i. the be* plan of organiation for lyceum. in a thinly mattered district? 

The convention met on May 5, about 65 representatives being present. 
The above questions were discussed, but whether or not any decision 
was reached or any addon taken was not recorded. Resolutions M were 
passed requeuing all lyceums to make and report weather observations. 
A committee was appointed to petition the Congress of the United 
States to give thought to the importance of meteorology, suggesting 
the appropriation of a sum of money to be used in securing an able 
meteorologi# who should colled and record weather observations made 
throughout the Nation. 


A committee was appointed and empowered to employ an agent or 
agents whose duty should be the collecting and diffusing of information 
about lyceums. 

All friends of education were urged to assist in establishing lyceums— 
town, county, and State. 


The report of the seventh annual meeting is a brief abstrad. Nothing 
was said about the activities of State or county lyceums. No news 


OnuiLrorau. NufaulQurm. Cited br Amrian AnoaU of Eduction, VoL VI, 1SJ6, 
American Lyceum. American Anal* of Education. VoL VII. 1137, p 181 

• Appendix UL Renlutkxo for 1837 gfrtn in full, p. 99 . 
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items or articles concerning the lyceum system or any of its parts appear 
in the seventh volume of the Annals. Since no other source of informa' 
tion is available, the record is incomplete. 

The State Education Convention of New York, held at Utica, com- 
menting May 11, 1837, made a resolution supporting lyceums. 17 The 
convention recommended the formation of school lyceums, on a plan 
laid down by a Mr. Anthony who had lectured on the subject. 

The Eighth Annual Convention of the American Lyceum met at 
Hartford, Conn., May 15, 1838. Rev. T. H. Gallaudet 88 was made 
chairman. Reports were received from the Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut State Lyceums, also from 21 other lyceums, institutes, and 
kindred societies. 89 

The convention recommended in a resolution that teachers in public 
and private schools throughout the country form themselves into asso- 
ciations, and “that they hold regular periodical meetings for mutual 
instruction relative to their duties in the government of education and 
elevation of the character and condition of their respective schools.” 

Other resolutions touching upon the subjects of the American Sun- 
day School Union, the use of the Bible in schools, and the employing 
of lyceum agents were made. 40 


Table 1. — Presidents and vice [yrcsulents of the American Lyceum 


Year 

Prrridents 

Vice preridenta 

1811 

Stephen Van Renmrlirr 

Alexander Proudfit 

May 

John Griacom. 
Robert Vatu. 

Meeting place; 
New York City 


Edward Everett. 
Tbomaa S. Grimka. 

1812 

John Griacoo 

Alexander Proudfit 

May 

Robert Vaux. 


Meeting plica: 
New York City 

Edward Everett. 
Thomaa S. Grimka. 
P. Undaley. 

1831 

W. A. Duo 

Alexander Proudfit 

May 

Meeting plica i 
New York City 

Robert Vaux. 
Edward Everett 
Thnmai S. Grimka. 
P. Undaley. 

1814 

W. A. Duer 

Alexander Proudfit 

May 

Meeting plica: 
New York Olty 

Robert Vaux. 
Edward Everett 
Thomaa S. Orimke. 


P. Undaley. 


9 State Education Convention. American Annab of Education, Vol VO, 1537, p. 339. 

"See Table 1. for ltAj of American Lyceum oftoen, p. 16. 

* Tranmctkma at the American Lyceum. American A email at Mnwrina, VoL VUL, 1535, p. 250, 
m S« Appendix El for full tot at rraolutlooa, p, J9. 
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Tabu 1 . Presidents and via presidents of the American Lyceum— Continued 


Year 

Preaddenta 

Vice prrmdenta 

IS3J 

Mi; 

W. A. Duct 

Meeting place: 
New York City 

Alexander Proudfit 
Robert Vaux. 
Edward Everett 
P. W. Raddrfe. 

P. Lindaley. 

ISM 
Ml 7 

W. A. Doer 

Meeting place: 
New Yort City 

Alexander Proudfit 
Robert Vaux 
Edward Everett 
P W. Raddrfe. 

P. Lindaley. 

1837 

M 17 

O.W. Ridgiey 

Meeting place: 
Philadelphia 

Alexander Proudfit 
Robert Vaux. 
Edward Everett 
P. W. Radcljfe. 

P. Lindaley. 

ins 

Mlf 

W. A. Doer 

Merting place: 
Hartford, Conn. 

G. W. Ridgeley. 

Edward Everett. 

P. W. Riddtife. 

John Gnacom. 

Nathaniel Terry. 
Theodore Prelinghuyaen. 

11 

W. A. Doer 

Meeting pUce: 
New Yorf City 

G. W. Ridgiey. 

Edward Evrrett 
P. W. RadcUfe. 

John Griacoai. 

Nathaniel Terry. 
Theodore Prelinghuyaen. 


Henry Barnard reported as follows in 1838, when he was the secretary 
of the Connecticut Board of Commissioners of Common Schools: 41 


More thin 20 lyceum* in Connecticut were reported from, at the eighth annual 
meeting of the American Lyceum, which wa. held at Hartford in May laA; and we 
htlieve there ia a considerable number more in the State. Their plan, are various but 
aU have umfid end* in view and their e*abli*hment and wpport reflect honorably on 
^intelligence, and generally the lelf-denying .pint of their mo* artive friend*. 

These anodatidn. may be formed in almo* any village or neighborhood by a few 
friend, of knowledge; and by meeting with an audience once a week through the 
wmter, delivering lerture* in a familiar manner, exhibiting and conversing on minemU 
planU, etc., inviting enquiries, requeuing aid in collecting and arranging them faniah* 
mg cammunicatioo. on similar aubjert. to editor, of newspapen, contributing book, 
for a library, manging for their delivery, etc., and a visible improvement will be made 
m the upcd of society before the next *pring. 


The following news note about the Bodton Lyceum appeared in the 
May issue of the Annals: u 


Thi. pop'd* in*itution, (ays the Mercantile Journal, do*ed it* lut count of lecture* 
m March. The intered with which it ha* been wrtained from week to week, hir or 


IT 1 Gea>taitm Ooanea School Journal. Vot t tot, p. *0. 

Bom Lyceua. Aonicu Anoala of Education, VoL VUI, ISU, p. »), 
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foul, ha* * not been exceeded, it is believed, by any similar institutions in the country. 
The average attendance has been not far from two thousand persons. 

The lyceum was one of the fir& of the present generation of popular institutions 
organized in this city, and what contributed more in the onset to its prosperity was 
the introduction of ladies, which, by the way, was not done — it being an innovation 
upon custom— till after a protracted discussion and violent opposition. 

From the foundation of the lyceum to the present tune its numbers and interest have 
been constantly increasing. 

The ninth annual meeting was held in New York on May 3, 4, and 
6, 1839. The entire meeting was given over to discussing and planning 
a national educational convention. The convention date was set on 
November 22, 1839; the meeting place to be Philadelphia. Friends 
of education (meaning public education) from over the United States a 
were invited. The governors of the States were asked to invite friends 
of education in their States to attend the convention. In a notice 
appearing in the Philadelphia and New York papers the following 
pronouncements were made by the lyceum: 43 

The friends of elementary education, anxious that adequate instruction should be 
extended to every child in our republic, have proposed that a convention be held in 
Philadelphia in November next, juA before the meeting of Congress. . . . The plan 
proposed by Prof. Charles Brooks is to invite the governors or legislatures of the 
several States to invite the prominent friends of education to come as delegates. No 
power whatever is to be veiled in the convention. It is merely for fncndly consultation 
and debate. All sects in religion and all parties in politics have equal rights and 
opportunities. Sectarian politics and sectarian religion to be emphatically and wholly 
excluded. 

Among the objects and topics contemplated are the following: To gather educational 
AatiAics; to ascertain what has been accomplished in different parts of the country; to 
discuss the ay Aetna now in operation in Europe, especially those in Holland. Germany, 
Prussia, France, apd England, and see bow far they may.be applied in the United 
States; to enquire into the value of normal schools; to ascertain how and where may 
be procured the beA school apparatus, the be£ models of schoolhousea, etc. 

The convention might petition Congress to insert a new item in taking the next 
census; vit, to see how many children there are in each State between the ages of 7 and 
16 who have received no elementary education. 

These and their kindred topics would elicit a mass of useful information which might 
be relied on as a basis for introducing legislation, leaving to each State the opportunity 
of adopting or rejecting whatever it pleases. A committee, the members of which were 
from five different States — viz. New Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and New York— prepared a circular which was published in the newspapers through 
out the United States. 44 

The editor of the Annals commented about the circular as follows: 44 

• Henry Garrard. The Amman Lyceum. American journal of Education, VoL XIV, 1S64, p. 55X 
m Appcndii VII. Circular fives uq full. p. 70. 

• N»ooo»l Educational Cooventm. Ammon Aootla of Edunuoo. Vd. IX. 1 *». p. 421. » 
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We take great pleasure d publishing this circular. A convention wisely orgmtod 
and judiciously conduced can hardly fail to give an impulse and right dire^T^ 
efforts that are now made in behalf of elemental education. The object and 
occasion are noble. The patriot ought to be chert and the philanthropist, and 
Chnaun.^ All may write in this work, and it needs and will reward the moft Strenuous 

Henry Barnard said of the proposed convention : 48 

tW 'rhiT^ ^ th ? thC Pr0p0Sed convent,on wiU ** numerously attended, and 
that the discussions and statements there elicited will give an impulse to this great 
cause in every section of the land. ' P 

tht gendemen i who cora ^ tha committee are a sufficient guarantee 
that this call originates in the highest motives oflenevolence and patriotism. 

The following paragraph appeared in the annual report of the ninth 
meeting 47 

It has often been remarked that some good result has followed every public meeting 
of this association; and it is encouraging to find that its influence appear, to hav! 

u T o'**' atCaBiVe WUh ' U Jge - eighth annual meeting 

held u, May. 1838, at Hartford, and from the first hour of assembling it was 

evident that good (impression, were made. About 30 lyceum. and kindred sooeries. in 
different parts of Connecticut, sent m reports, most of which had been before unWvn 
to us; and a large circle of delegate, from different parts of that State and the neighboring 
ones gave interesft and anin^tion to the occasion. g 

The executive committee of the Connecticut State Lyceum published 
the following notice in May, 1839: 48 

The annul meeting of the Connecticut State Lyceum will be held at Hartford on 
Tuesday, the seventh of May. It is requested that all county and town lyceums. and 

' other b0 *~ f <* ** improvement of whoi^Twnd 

Besides the general progress of education in the Sate, it is expected that subjects of 
discussion respecting the improvement of schpothom*., and the eStablfrhment 
teaciicr* •emwanes, will be preiented to the lyceum. 

The Middletown Sentinel said of this convention: “On the whole 

the meeting of the lyceum was highly interesting, even beyond ex- 
pectation. 4 » 

Horace Mann, in his third annual report to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, reports that there were 137 lyceums in Massa- 
chusctts in 1839, the average number of attendants being 32,698.*° 

c "™“ 

® Truwctkm* oT the American I.ycm&. Aanon ,WU of EducaUoo. Vol DC. ISJfc - JU. 

• r ZZ^ t £ aL , Tma ' C ° OOBCt>cut Sciool Jour ml. VcL L, 1SJ9 irr 

Cncd br Cono«*cut CWa School Joun.1. 

• Third Annual Report. Co m m o n School Journal, Vol II, IS40, p. 1J9. 
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The National Educational Convention met in Philadelphia as ached- 
uled. Fifty -five delegates were present: New York, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Di&riCt of Columbia, Delaware, the Pennsylvania Lyceum, 
directors of the Philadelphia public schools. Board of Commissioners of 
the Baltimore Public Schools, and various local lyceum*. John Griscom 
was elected chairman. 

A number of resolutions were passed, the purpose of each being the 
improvement and extension of common schools.** Five committees, each 
having at least five members, were appointed to prepare bulletins and 
petitions to further the betterment of public education. One com- 
mittee was assigned to each of the following duties: “ 

1. To propose an appeal to the people. 

2. ' To petition Congress respecting the Smithsonian legacy. 

3. To petition Congress respecting the appropriation of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands. 

4. To petition the legislatures of the several States. 

5. Special committee of arrangements for a general national convention. 
No further reports concerning the activities of the National Lyceum 

are to be found, which indicates that no more meetings, purposing to 
further the lyceum movement and hold the syftem together, took 
place. 

The representation at the annual meetings was usually rather poorly 
attended. Many State lyceums never sent delegates, others were very 
irregular. The reports of the local lyceums and their activities showed 
thorn to have been^opular, but the representation idea did not function 
well. The town lyceums were the organizations in which the adual 
work of self-inprovement and the effective sponsoring of school improve- 
ment took place. The State lyceum was two fteps removed from the 
base, the town lyceum. Since there were no very definite methods of 
maintaining the county and State lyceums, failure to have every part of 
the syftem properly functioning was inevitable. It is impossible to 
know how many local, county, and State lyceums there were in 1839. 
Mr. Holbrook, who traveled widely, knew the situation better than 
any other. He had reported not less than 3,000 town lyceums in exist- 
ence in 1835. The reports, meager as they are, indicate a continued 
growth and vigor after 1835. The town lyceums did not die with the 
pa cin g of the national organization, although they limited their activity 
moAly to self-improvement, through the securing of lecturers, from 

• Appcnki VU. Fufl tat of mkttiam, * TQi 

■fed. 
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about 1840 on to nearly the beginning of the present century. Their 
work of improving common schools was largely finished. How they 
advanced common education will be considered in Part II of this bulletin. 
The following chapter will tell of the lyceum activity after 1839. Not 
much information is to be found concerning the lyceum after 1839, 
because the American Annals of Education ceased publication at that 
time. Henry Barnards Connecticut Common School Journal waa 
published only four years, 18^8-1842. The Common School Journal, 
edited by Horace Mann, gave attention almo* entirely to the common 
schools of Massachusetts. Because of these circumstances, information 
about the lyceum after 1842 can be had only indiredly. 

VU14*— 31 



Chapter El 

The Lyceum After 1839 

The American Lyceum as a national organization came to an end in 
1839. With the cessation of publication of the American Annals of 
Education the same year the means of knowing what became of town 
lyceums, and especially what their purpose and promma were, faded 
almost to the vanishing point. The lyceums, though, as local in&itU' 
tions did not die. There may have been dissolution here and there, 
bjut the few references to the lyceums made during the 50 years 
following 1839 indicate a general maintenance of the institutions. The 
lyceum after 1839 was not the same in purpose as it had been before.. 
The chief concern of the 1826 to 1839 lyceum was improvement of 
common education. After 1839 the lyceum confined its activities to 
adult improvement, lectures being the chief means. 

Henry Barnard, in his report as secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools in 1842, referred to lyceums as 
follows: 1 

In ascertaining the means of popular education, and forming plans for its improve' 
tnent, this class of institutions (lyceutau, lectures, and libraries) could not be omitted. 
They aim to supply the defeds of early elementary education, and to carry forward 
that education hr beyond the point where the common school of necessity leaves 
it. . . .‘ They create a more intelligent public opinion, which will inevitably, sooner 
or later, lead to great improvement in common schools, as well as in all other educational 
institutions and influences. But apart from their indirect influences, these institutions 
open a dired avenue to the public mind by the opportunities for public addresses 'fed 
discussions on the subject which they afford. In the courte of the 1?^- four years, 
the number and usefulness of these institutions have been rapidly extended. In all of 
the cities, and in many of the large villages, courses of lectures on various topics of 
public interest have been delivered to large assemblages of people. 

Monroe makes the following Aatements concerning the lyceum.* * 

Between 1825 and 1850 morft of the public le&ures of the country were under such 
local organizations. This feature of the lyceum movement continued prominent down 
to 1880. 

Wendell Phillips, one of the early lyceum letfurers, is said to have given his lecture 
on "The Lodt Arts” two thousand times before lyceum audiences. 


1 Henry Bernard. Fourth Annual Report. Coonetttcut Common School Journal. VoL IV, 1842, pc 188. 

• WfllS. Monrot. Lyceum Movement in the United Suit*. A Cyclopedia U Education, VoL IV, p. 10L 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, “The ledture platform is my pulpit. 
Lyceums — so that people will let you say what you think — are as good 
a pulpit as any.” * * 

Emerson's biographer, Edward Waldo Emerson, wrote: 1 “He 
[Emerson} took a hearty interest in, and had great hopes for, the 
influence of that adtive focus of intelledtual and spiritual life of the 
village for nearly 50 years. This institution [lyceumj was then new in 
> New England.” 

The following item is taken from Emerson's Journals, dated 1844 : ‘ 

Mr. Emerson did not begin the year with any course of ledurcs, but was called, through 
the winter, to give lectures— sometimes two — in Bo&on, Providence, Salem, Fall 
River, Cambridge, Dorchester, and smaller towns, for lyceuma were everywhere, and 
well attended. 

From another of Emerson's Journals is taken another statement refer* 
ring to lyceums in 1856 : 6 

The new year found Mr. Emerson in the Wedt where he g^a ledure almost every 
week-day night through January, in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. The 
exposure and discomfort were great, but . he bore them as a philosopher should. On 
January 3, 1856, he wrote: I find well'disposed, kindly people among these sinewy 
farmers of the North, but in all that is called cultivation they are only 10 years old; so 
that there is plenty of nonadaptation and yawning gulfs never bridged in this ambitious 
lyceum sy&em they are trying to import/' > 

William Russell in i860, in his Recolledions of Josiah Holbrook, 
said : 1 Many of these establishments remain as memorials of his benevo 
lent enterprise, and rftill wear the designation of ‘lyceum.’ ” 

Henry David Thoreau also used the lyceum. His biographer said:* 
- “His first ledure, the subject of which was 'Society,’ was delivered in 
April, 4838, at the Concord Lyceum, where he afterwards lectured 
almo£ every year during the remainder of his life.” 

Another glimpse of the lyceum is seen in the following note:* 

Up to 1848, when he wm invited to ledure before the Salem Lyceum by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, then its tecretary, Thoreau teems to have spoken publicly very little 
except in Concord. / ' 

1 Edward Waldo Emerson. Emerson In Concord ; a Memoir, p. 73 . 

‘Ibid. 

• Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. Emerson's Journals, Vol. VI, p. 487 ( 1 S 44 ). 
•Ibid., Vol. lX.p.3(lStt). 

7 William Russell Reccilattons of Jostah Holbrook. Barnard’s Amcncao Journal of Education, Vol VHL 
IMG. p. 141. a 

• henry 8. Salt. Life of Henry David Thoreau, p. 36. 

• F. B. Sanborn, scL Familiar Letters of Henry David Tboreao, 
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The Lyceum Bureau System, as we know it to-day, had its beginning 
in connection with the lecturing activities of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Emerson’s biographer said: 10 * 

Later the remuneration waa better, liberal in large cities, and these, especially in the 
We£, made arrangements with many towns in the neighborhood each to engage a 
ledture, and this custom soon gave rise to the Lyceum Bureau Sy&em. 

Ju& what date “later” meant is not known, but it was probably about 
1845 to 1850. 

James Burton Pond, * 11 in 1900, reviewed the merits of the great 
lyceum lecturers with whom he had personally come in contadt and 
many he knew only by reputation. These were the great lecturers of 
the la# half of the nineteenth century. They were lecturers with real 
messages for their hearers, were much in earnest, and were very popular. 
The lyceum was one of the agencies by means of which they reached 
the people. 

The following are those mentioned by Pond: James B. Gough, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Charles Sumner, Robe^G. Ingersoll, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Fred- 
erick Douglass, George William Curtis, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Julia Ward Howe, David R. Locke, 
Josh Billings, “Mark Twain," Bill Nye, James Whitcomb Riley, and 
Henry M. Stanley. - 

Many millions of people likened to these lecturers apd were 
influenced by them. . 

Will S. Monroe '* in 1913 said that at that time about 12,000 towns 
and cities of the .United States were organized as lyceum centers; that 
is, a group of persons in each of these places went together and pur- 
chased a few evenings of the better type of entertainment, to be 
distributed over a few weeks or a few months time. The Chautauqua 
and university extension have almo* entirel^pplaced the “entertain- 
ment lyceum" and now the modem educational and entertainment 
phenomenon, the radio, along with the motion and sound picture, have 
almo& taken the place of the Ghautauqua and university extension 
lyceum. One social improvement device is dropped as soon as a better 
is available. 


M Edward Waldo Emerson. Emervoo In Concord, a Memoir, p. 199. 

11 Jamea Burton Pood. Memories of the Lyceum. Modem Eloquerx*. Vol. VI, p. S9J. 
u Wdl 8 . Meant- Lyceum Movement in the United State*. /. Cyclopedia erf VoL IV. 


Part II 

t 

CONTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LYCEUM TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

* 4 

v Chapter I •- 

The Lyceum ah Opportune Organization 

The American Lyceum began its work at a time when an organization 
of its type was particularly needed. The lyceum's purpose was to 
improve common'school education, and also to be an adult educational 
agency. The lyceum's program was calculated to make those coining 
under its influence' enthusiastic supporters of common schools, from 
the double standpoint of improvement and extension. 

Education for the 50 years previous to the beginning of the lyceum 
syftem in 1826 had been neglected. Illiteracy was general. A carefully 
prepared article in the Annals of Education 1 Stated the number of 
white children in 1834 south of New York and in the Western States 
without educational opportunities was 1,400,000. The entire popular 
tion of the United States in 1830 was less than 13,000,000. 

‘ J ame *> G. Carter stated in 1824 that: * 

Tbe decline of popular education among us. or rather the comparative retrograde 
motion of the principal mean* of it, ha* been more perceptible during the laat 20 or 30 
yeara than it ever waa at any former period. 

Some individual reports of educational conditions as they were about 
1830 are as follows : 


. l828 : 1 1,742 Children were “ tirel y without educational opportunity 
and 15,000 adult* were unable to read. In many town* mote than half of the childre 
never attend »cbooL In Suwex and Warren Counties, 40 di^ricu were without gpbooL 
n Ztsa County, a rich and flounahing region, within a *hort diAance of New Yor 
City there were 1,200 children without educational opportunities The total popub 

tionof New Jersey in 1830 wa* 320,823.* 


0UtanJ.bJ,a.Na|„.Vj V |.,»|. 
Scaoab a f New Jenty. Amtriao Aoali of Education. VoL 1 (1831), p. JS3. 
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Pennsylvania (182S): There were at least 400 ,000 children in Pennsylvania between 
the ages of 5 and 1 5, and of these there were not 150,000 in all the schools of the State. 
"This general iftatement," said the report, "neither aggravates nor misrepresents the 
plain truth. On the contrary, it is a faint sketch of a formidable reality." The total 
population of Pennsylvania in 1830 was 1,348, 2333 
Illinois (1831): The State of Illinois contains about 161,000 inhabitants, 47.89J of 
whom are from 4 to 16 years of age It is ascertained that the whole number of children 
who attend school a quarter, or less portion of the year, is only 12,290, or about one- 
fourth of those who are of a suitable age to be at school.* 

At a common school convention,® held at Cambridge, Ohio, in 
February, 1836, Professor Jewett, of Marietta College, “repeated the 
Statement so long reiterated, but which mud be kept before the public 
mind until it produces its appropnate effects, that there are in Penn* 
sylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois, to say noth' 

’ ing of Tennessee and the other southwestern States, at least 640.000 
children of suitable school age who received no schooling." 

James G. Carter, speaking of the public schools of New England in 
1824, said: 7 

If tbe policy of the legislature in regard to free schools for the laA 20 years be not 
changed, the institution which has been the glory of New England will in 20 years more 
be extinct. If the State continue to relieve itself of the trouble of providing for the 
in&rudtion of the whole people and to shift the responsibility upon the towns, and the 
towns upon thf districts, and the districts upon individuals, each will take care of 
himself and his own family as he is able, and as he appreciates the blessing of a good 
education. 

The main improvement necessary to common schools was the secur- 
ing of qualified teachers. It was almost impossible to do this, because 
teaching in the common schools was such a poor occupation that it was 
unattradive except to those who were young and inexperienced or 
poorly qualified. Teachers, adtual and potential, could be secured only 
by the assurance that they would be paid reasonable salaries. The peo- 
ple of the didr ids generally would not provide such salaries until they 
were convinced of the necessity and judice of taxing themselves 
heavier for the maintenance of their schools. Each community had to 
be shown or convinced^ The States in 1826 did little or nothing to 
promote public education. There wasjjo compulsion ; each community 
provided the schools its educational understanding and desires didated. 
The lyceum undertook to educate the people, and the unconcerned 
teachers as well, to the importance of public schools. 

• Ibid., p. MO. 

i Common Schools in Illinois. American AnmU of Education. VoL 1 (l S3 1 ), p. 177. 

•Common School Coo vent wo. fi.vntncw AnmU of Education, Vol. VI (1&361. p. 1&4. 
t James Gordon Carter. The Schools of MaawcWtta to 1S24. r OW South Leaflet*, No. 133. Vol. VI, 
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James Wadsworth, in a letter to a member of the New York Legist 
ture, dated January, 1826, discussed the lack of training in the New 
York common -school teachers. He said: * * 

It i* in undoubted fad that there is in utter wide of half the expense of, ind half the 
time pawed in, our common school*. The evil you will find is extremely difficult to 
remedy, but it can and must be conquered. The evil is the ignorance and the incompe. 
tence, and the object to be attained, the instruction of su thousand schoolmasters. Thi* 
attained, the instruction of four hundred thousand youths will immediately follow. 

Mr. Wadsworth, further commenting on this subject in a letter 
written in 1829, said: 8 

To improve common schools in this State (New York), the employment of more able 
instructors is indispensable. It is idle to talk of employing graduates in our common 
schools. The article wanted does not odd. Our common schools teach little more than 

decent mothers teach; that is, to read and write im perfectly. Our eight thousand 
schoolmasters do not possess knowledge and can not communicate knowledge. Before 
^ the commodity we wint, we mu& manufacture it. 


This information about the condition of common -school education 
in New York gives a very good idea of the common-school situation 
throughout the United States. New York at.that time probably had 
the be& common schools of any State in the Union. 

The following statement, from a report of the joint committee on com- 
mon schools, submitted to the Legislature of Connecticut, May session, 
I8l8, helps to complete an understanding of common-school conditions,' 
indicating what the condition of these schools over the Nation was: 18 

In connection with the comparative depression of common schools, it should be stated 
that there is an increasing indifference on the part of the people to the interests of these 
institution*. ... The States of New York and Massachusetts begin, already to 
challenge a superiority for their common schools, although it is but a few year* since 
they looked to Connecticut for their models, and sought the aid of her wisdom. 

The State superintendent of the common schools of New York, A. C. 
Flagg, stated in a report made in 1828 that: 11 

One of the principal reasons whythe standard of education in the common schools 
has not been more elevated is to be found in the unwillingness on the part of the 
school diAriCts to make adequate compensation to teachers of approved talents and 
qualifications. How else does it happen, when at a time when the merchant is over- 
rtocked with clerks, and the professions of la w and medicine are thronged with Student* 
there is such a lamentable deficiency in the number of tnose who have the inclination 
snd the ability to engage in the business of uuftrudion? 

•Henry Barnard. mL jama Wadawcrth'a Effort. In Behalf of Common School* American Journal 
Education, VoL XV (1861), p. U2. 

• Ibid., p. 150. 

“ Coaunorvflchool 8 T .«m of Connect American journal of education, Vol. Ill (1828), p. 06. 

11 A. C. Flagg. Improvement of Common Eduction. American Journal of Eduction. VoL III (lUS), 
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Further detailed information about the common 'school teacher’s 
compensation is given in a Report of the Committee of the Society for 
the Improvement of Common Schools in Connecticut. 11 

The avenge compensation, in addition to board, is about $11 a month for male 
teachers, and $1 a week for females. Many females, however, of considerable eipov 
ence, teach at $0.75 a week; and some whose experience is less, at $0.62 % or even $0.50. 
Many board themselves and teach for $1 , as it is very generally supposed that a female 
in&rutfor can earn enough at some other employment, during the intervals between 
school hours, to pay for her board. It seems scarcely under &ood by parents, or even 
by some teachers, that duty requires them to devote any greater part of their time to 
their school than the 6 hours usually allotted for this purpose. It is even regarded as a 
matter of surprise to see an m&rutfor, as occasionally happens, devoting his whole time 
to the intere&s of his school We have indeed known one teacher of unusual qualifies* * 
tions who, for the sum of $100 a year and board, devoted himself wholly to the duties 
of a large school ; and in one m&ance at even a smaller price. . . . The compensation 
for teaching is so small that few are employed as teachers, except those who happen 
for a short time to be de&itute of any .regular employment. As soon as content 
employment w ith increased wages is offered them they usually iVandon school keeping. 
Thus it happens that few teachers of tried experience are to be found. The profession 
is generally filled by young persons from 16 to 25 years of age, and many of them % 
Grangers in the town where they are employed. As they are not expecting to gain their 
reputation or livelihood by teaching, there is Uttle motive for exertion or improvement. 

The “melancholy pidure given of the schools of New Jersey, in a 
report to the New Jersey Lyceum, sums up the popular education'’ 
&atus: 13 i * 

It is conceded on all hands that under the existing syftem the great benefit indicated 
by the term “popular education" is not attained. The number of schools is not luff* 
ciently large. The quality of schools exiting is deplorably below the mark as to the 
fiscal arrangements, the subjects taught, the manner of teaching, the checks and 
guards upon all who manage or inteutf, and the harmony, connexion, aod unity of the 
plan which should pervade the whole. The requisitions made of teachers are small 
and altogether unfixed. There is no Aated examination of teachers. Many are declared 
to be incompetent. Many are known to be intemperate and otherwise grossly immoral. 
There is no suitable responsibility of the teacher. To go back to the causes of this 
lamentable tete of things, there is no sufficient inducement held out to the intelligent 
and enterprising to become teachers. The remuneration is niggardly, and there are no 
facilities for training of in&rudtors; no central supervision from whom the character 
and qualifications of the in&ruCtor may be certified to society at large. Hence, there 
are few who remain long in this employment. 

Carter ftated 14 that during the decline of the common school another 
fclass of schools “more respectable, indeed, in their character /and better 

t» Commoo^chooJ System of Connecticut. American Aural* of Education. VoL II flS32\ p. XXL 

11 Report o i Executive Commit tet to the New Jersey Lyceum. Monthly Journal of Education Cited by 
(he American AnraU of Education, VoL V (1835). p. 1)9. 
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answering the demands of a portion of the public, but not free," had 
become evident. These schools, academies r-were open to any who 
could pay for the educational advantages they offered. This condition 
excluded fully nine teen 'twentieths of the whole school-age population 
of Massachusetts. The proportion excluded elsewhere in the Union 
was at least of equal size. 

The academies failed to supply the wants or needs of all who were 
able to pay, which gave rise to more private schools. But the private 
schools cared for only about one one-hundredths of all the children. 

The schools, public, private, and academies tended to create class 
distinctions which were particularly undesirable in the young republic. 

The conditions juA reviewed were those with which the lyceum had 
to deal in its common-school improvement program and its mutual 
education aspirations. Summed up briefly, the conditions were: T ack 
of intereS or concern about public schools in the majority of communi- 
ties; not enough dommon schools for all; poorly qualified and poorly 
paid teachers, who taught only until they could get into better-paying 
work ; common schools for the mo^ part functioning without oversight 
or general control and very inefficient. 

The lyceurri, because it was a sy&em of local organizations composed 
of all classes within a community, was well fitted to be an agency 
through which intere# in common education might be aroused. Below 
are given statements by men who knew the social conditions of their 
time and the possibilities of the lyceum for bringing about improvement. 

Nehemiah Cleaveland, in an address before the American Institute 
of In&rudion in 1830, said : '* * 

Lyceum*, if successful, promise to be effectual auxiliaries to the cause of youthful 
education, to that of temperance, and to morality generally. They may be welcomed, 
u well adapted, to remove not only aristocratic but vulgar prejudices. They can 
hardly fail to soften the asperities of political and religious parties. They have a direci 
tendency to elevate the too e of politics and legislation. 

Thomas S. Grimke, of South Carolina, spoke of the lyceum as the 
“ People's Sy&em.” He said: 18 

The lyceum syAem interferes with no other scheme of improvement, and is, on the 
contrary, auxiliary to them alL . The lyceum syAem is peculiarly a republican 
institution— the people's syAem — and admirably fitted to confer precisely that degree 
and that kind of knowledge which i* so valuable to the people of this country, which, 
without making them profound scholar*, will enlarge their minds »o that they can 
comprehend the value of learning and enable them to discover, in some measure, their 
own ignorance — which will inspire the love of improvement and, while it shows >K»n 


" Nehemiah Oeavebal. Lyceum tad Socirtk* foe the Di«Ww of Uaeful Knowledge The Introdudmy 
Ducourae and Lc dm (Pr nonrt faap) of civ American bub tut* of ln«xudion. VoL I (1830). p. 159. 

* Tbomaa 1 Gruokc. Lyoernm. American Anrula of Education, VoL V (1835). p. 197. 



thrir own defeats, direds and assiAs them in providing a remedy, and in surmounting 
the ob&aclea that lie in their way. 

^ The usefulness of iyceums was discussed as follows in a lecture by 
S. C. Phillips, before the American Inkitute of Instruction in 1831 : 1T 

The lyceum is adapted to the condition of our society. Its doors are open to all. Its 
objects are interesting to all. Its sources muA be beneficial to all It calls together all 
who wish to improve themselves. It renders them instrumental in the improvement of 
others. ... It recognizes no distinctions, it creates none but those of intellectual and 
m«al worth. Who does not perceive that at its weekly meetings society assumes a 
different form from any which in our community is elsewhere exhibited? . . . Here is 
none of the extravagant display of fashion, no excess of luxury, no arena for political 
«xife or religious controversy. The lyceum is dedicated to the single object in which 
all setts and parties may cordially concur. ... Is there not presented here a bright 
combination of social attractions, and a wide scope for the influence of the belt prin- 
ciples and the be* affections? W,ho has not experienced that social improvement and 
enjoyment arc blended upon such occasions? 


* Cleaveland spoke of the ease with which Iyceums became e&ablished. 
H^ates that it might be expected that the establishment of Iyceums 

ar ® P«pl* little concerned about education would be a difficult 
tas^He said: l * 


The formation of associations where none yet exi* very naturally claims our fir* 
attention. By those who have not witnessed the process this is generally supposed to 
be a difficult task. They can not believe that a people long sunk in apathy as to every 
objedt of education and self-improvement can, at once and by means so simple be 
roused to feel an active intere* in them. Yet the testimony of a hundred cases .how. 
that it may be done. 

The condition of public education shows that an awakening of the 
people and teachers generally was needec^ The lyceum was well 
adapted to help effedt the awakening and thereby bring about improve' 
ment in common education. 


a. a Philip*. Uirfulne** of Lyceum*. Introductory Diacoune* and Lecture* 
American LoAitute of InAruChoo. Vol 11 (l«m p *J 
“Om*. 
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Chapter II 

Raising the General Educational Status 

The lyceum had two major objectives which as a system and as 

individual units of that system it hoped to accomplish. 

The fir# town lyceums formed in 1826 Sated their purposes to be 
these objectives : the improvement of common schools and the “diffusion 
of useful knowledge or information." The diffusion of useful knowledge 
was a mutual education process. Those who associated themselves 
with the lyceum had the opportunity of adding valuable and inter- 
eating information to their $tore of knowledge. If anyone were able to 
lecture or discuss or in any way present some type of useful or interr- 
ing information, he found ready and appreciative liiteners at the lyceum. 
The discussions, debates, and lectures taking place in local lyceums 
covered a very wide variety of subjects. The policy of exchanging 
lecturers and other lyceum teachers about a county or group of counties 
provided an intellectual treat and opportunity which would otherwise 
never have come to many thousands of people. 

The or of maintaining a town lyceum was a small sum individually. 
No one was barred and all were welcomed. Minors were usually 
allowed entrance free of charge or for one-half the adult fee. 

The enthusiasm with which people maintained their lyceums can be 
better appreciated by recalling the lack of educational institutions, 
schools, books, magazines, and newspapers and the slow means of com- 
mumcation and travel. 

The Rev. A. Rand, of Boston, in speaking of the accessibility of the 
lyceum to all, said: 1 

I regard the genera] introduction of the lyceum at a very deniable object. I » m muc h 
pleased with the tyAem. because it it economical. I am acquainted with no other 
method by which valuable knowledge can be acquired at any eipenae to moderate, 
tnd to entirely within the reach of all daatet of the community. 

A report made to the Massachusetts State Lyceum in 1832 announced 
that the lyceum » effect on society in gener al had obviously been 

( 1828 ).^ 7 . Amak “ Lraum - B °*°° R * oar ' fcf Gted ^ Amman journal of Education. VoL ID 
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favorable and that a love of reading had been increased. It was Stated 
that new libraries had been established and old ones revived. 2 

Many different types of lyceums were organized. Each community 
or group forming a lyceum was privileged to engage in activities suiting 
its interests and inclinations. The Baltimore Union Lyceum was divided 
into 12 branches or ward lyceums, which were further divided into 
ladies', mothers', teachers', apprentices', and seamen’s departments. 
Each town lyceum became an adult school. The Boston Patriot 
reported that: 3 

From experiments already made by lyceums, two results somewhat unexpected have 
been observed- Fir&, that the natural diffidence and backwardness which the members 
sometimes have in attempting iilu&rations very soon wholly disappear; and they enter 
upon them as readily and cheerfully as they do upon any exercise in their ordinary pur- 
tuits; and second, that the principles and subjects of discussion at their meetings become, 
in a short time, certainly and thoroughly, though insensibly, under&ood by mat who 
attend them. 

Henry Barnard reported on lyceums activity as follows: 4 

Lyceums are associations formed for the mutual improvement of their members and 
the common benefit of society. Their members meet on frank, cordial, and equal grounds. 
All declare, by joining a lyceum, that they wish to extend their knowledge; and from 
the manner in which they associate each may become, by turns, a learner and a teacher. 
Ail unnecessary formalities, as well as expenses, arc to be avoided, that the way of 
learning may be rendered as free as possible. . . . These associations may be formed in 
aimo& any village or neighborhood by a few friends of knowledge; and by meeting with 
an audience once a week through the winter, delivering lectures in a familiar manner, 
exhibiting and conversing on minerals, plants, etc., inviting inquiries, requesting aid in 
collecting and arranging them, furnishing communications on similar subjects to editors 
of newspapers, contributing books for a library, arranging for their delivery, etc., and a 
visible improvement will be made in the aspect of society before the next spring. 

f The subject chosen for discussion at any given town lyceum depended 
upon the interests of the members. Much of the weekly program period 
was taken up with discussion and sometimes informal debate was used. 
The following lift of subjeds indicates the wide range of interefts and 
topics considered. They were probably not all taken up by any one 
lyceum, but the lift is representative of lyceum interefts at large. 4 

Horace Mann, in his Third Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, commends the lyceum as an adult 


1 Ma**achuartta Lycrutn. American Arauli of Education, Vol. U (1832), p. 121. 

1 American Lyceum. BoAon Patriot. Cited by the American Journal of Education, Vol HI (1828). p. 

4 Henry Barnard, sd. Lyceum* Conneeboit Common School Journal, Vol. I (1838). p. 40. 

• 1 Thji Ij« of topic* wu selected at random from report* found in the American Journal of Education 
1826-1829) and the American Annals of Education (1830-1839). See Appendix VIII, p. 71. 
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education agency. His report is concerned with the $tate of education, 
particularly common 'school education in Massachusetts. Mann says:' 

It seem* undeniable that the lyceum claw of institution* confer* benefit* both of a 
negatw,: and positive character. They win both adult, and youth from place, where 
tune would otherwise be misspent or worse than misspent. . . . They supply better 
topics and elevate the tone of conversation. ... It has often been repeated by 
numerous and accurate observers, that in the city of Boston the general topics of coo. 
versa t ion and the mode of treating them have been decidedly improved since what may 
be called the reign of popular leefturea. 

Two permanent lecture institutes, at leasft, grew out of the lyceum 
movement. W. S. Monroe in 1913 said : 1 

Lowell Institute in Boston and Brooklyn Institute, both of which grew out of the 
lyceum movement, are &ill in eiiAence. t 

William Russell gave the following account of the establishment of 
the Lowell I/i&itute: * * 

To the earnest spirit and persevering endeavors of Joaiah Holbrook, the city of 
Boston owes, in part, o* of ifcmofft excellent institutions— the Lowell lectures, from 
which source the Aram. of ’scientific instruction annually issue for the benefit of 
thousand* 

Mr. Holbrook, in 1828, having subjected his plan to such modification as the circuny 
dances of a city like Bafton aeemed to require, and having laid his views before men of 
influence in the place among whose names were found, as ever, auspicious in such 
undertakings, those of Daniel Webster and Edward Everett, and others of like spirit- 
a public meeting, honored by the presence of such men. was held, which soon eventu- 
ated in the foundation of the Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
whose plans and proceedings suggested, it is well known, to the discerning mind of the 
late John Lowell, the Idea of the admirable arrangement for the course of gratuitous 
public lectures which bears his honored name. 

The following estimation of the influence of the Lowell Institute was 
given by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes: • 


“How do you estimate the influence which the Lowell Institute! ha. had upon tht 
intellectual life of the country?" 1 asked of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, within four 
months of his death. 

"When you have said every enthusiastic thing that you may, you will not have half 
filled the measure of its importance to Baft on— New England— the country at large," 
he replied. . . . “No nobler or more helpful institution exists in America than Bos- 
ton's Lowell Institute," he concluded. 


'n®*® Tkird iW1 R *P° r ' Sweurr of the Boud of Education of Mamchuaem. 

Common School Journal, VoL U (18-40), p. 140, 

' Will s. Monroe. Lyceum or InAituta. A Cyclopedia of Education. VoL IV ( 1913 ). p 101 
VUriuS).^^ Holbrook. IWd's American Journal of Educanoo, VoL 

1 Harriett* Knight Smith. HUtary ai the Lowell InAJtut* (1898). In preface. 
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Emerson gave^his views of the lyceum from the standpoint of the 
ledturer. The lyceum provided Emerson with hearers. He once 
remarked, “My pulpit is the lyceum platform. " The following quota- 
tion, from a Toose sheet, dated October 7. 1839, evinces his appreciation 
of the lyceum: 10 . * 

Here i» all the true orator will aak, for here is a convertible audience, and here are no 
<tiff conventions that prescribe a method, a ftyle, a limited quotation of books and an 
exad respect to certain books, persons, and opinions. Now here everything is adrnis- 
.aible, and philosophy, ethics, divinity, criticisms, poetry, humor, fun, mimicry, 
anecdotes, jokes, ventriloquism are the breadth and versatility of the mo* liberal 
conversation, hi-he*, lowe*. personal, local topics— all are permitted, and all may be 
combined in one speech; it is a panharmonicon — every note on the longe* gamut, 
from the eiplosion of cannon to the tinkle.of a guitar. 

The town lyceums provided the people of the community with an 
opportunity for attending what was virtually an adult (opportunity 
‘'perhaps”) school. This adivity was the chief drawing force of the 
local lyceums, which made the weekly meetings of mod of them well 
attended. No doubt the pleasantness associated with spending an 
evening a week in agreeable social intercourse was a dominant reason 
for the presence of jfcany. This reason in itself was worthy and could 
not have been other than highly beneficial, but lyceum attendance 
exposed all to the possibilities of learning and subjedted, them to a 
group enthusiasm for mental cultivation which was not to be resided. 
The espousal of the common-school cause gave each lyceunrmember- 
ship something definite to work for, besides their own intellectual 
improvement. The people who controlled the fate of common public 
schools thus convinced themselves of the need of improvement and 
extension of their schools. Some details of this phase of lyceum 
activity are given in the following chapter. 

Reports of the local lyceum activity indicate that it Was very helpful 
to that large body of young people who had received all the common 
schools could offer, or who had never had the opportunity to attend 
any school. The common schools, as has been sjjown, did little more 
than to teach the minim um essentials for reading and writing, and a 
little ciphering. These young people were privileged to attend the 
town lyceums, usually at little or no cod, being in this way provided 
with the privilege of receiving valuable schooling Horace Mann 
judged the lyce ums to be very beneficial in this phase of their educa- 
tional program. He reported: 11 

m Edward WikJo Emerson and Wikto Eaerion Fort**. Journals of Ralph Waldo Emeron VoL V. p. 280. 

U Horace KUnft. Third Annual Report of the Secretary off t be Board of Education. C o mmo n School 
Journal, Vol II (1&40). P- 140. 
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From the point of view, then, whence I consider themflyceumsl, this kind rf institu- 
tion possesses great importance; for. although the children are now mcapable of deriv- 
ing much diredt benefit from it. yet every passing year is carrying thousands of them 
within the sphere of it* helpful influence. 

Emerson is reported to have been especially interested in the youth 
of communi ties who had little educational advantages. His biographer 
said of him : 11 r 

Often he gave his ledures without compensation to little towns in the neighborhood 
with small means, for he had a great tenderness for the country lyceum as the be* gift . 
village had for its thoughtful persons, especially the youth. 

Henry Barnard, in a ledture before the Young Men’s Institute of New 
Haven, Conn., in which he discussed the “Morals and" Educational 
Wants of Cities, gave the lyceum a prominent part to play. 

Thought is again centered on the needs of youth above the school 
age. Barnard said: 13 

The lyceum in it, various department, should take up the education of the community 

where the spools leave it and, by every help and mean, of self culture, carry it forward 
to the end of life. 

The lyceum’s objedt, that of “diffusion of useful information,” was 
well accomplished. It became the firtf adult education school syiem in 
the United States. This phase of its work was carried forward in the 
widespread local lyceums after the lyceum system, headed by the 
National (American) Lyceum, had ceased to function. It was shown in 
chapter 3 that adult education was continued by lyceum organizations 
well into the present century. 


“Edw»rd Wtldo Emenoo. Emcoon in Concord; s Memoir, p. |». 
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Chapter III 

The Lyceum’s Service to Public Schools 

The two major purposes of the lyceum sy&em have been &ated aev- 
eral times in the preceding chapters. The general condition of common' 
school education at the beginning of the lyceum activity and the fitness 
of the lyceum to aid in public educational improvement was considered 
in chapter 4. The lyceum as an adult school, and the opportunity it 
offered young people who had received but little formal schooling to 
improve themselves mentally was discussed in chapter 5. The activity 
directed toward the accomplishment of the chief aim of the American 
Lyceum, "Improvement of Common School Education,” is to be the 
concern of the present chapter. 

William Russell stated in 1828 that: 1 

This institution (lyceum) seems to u* the merit effectual and extensive means yet 
devised for the improvement of popular education as conducted in diftrid -schools, 

Mr. Russell’s comment is quite definite as a general statement, but he 
does not give the reasons for his good opinion of the lyceum. A careful 
inquiry to learn what thelyceum had done toward the accomplishment 
of the major purposes made clear that its activities had in several ways 
helped in advancing the cause of common schools, the ^ndation of 
the public education system in the- United States. 

/ The common schools, called the people’s or popular schools, needed 
| the persevering support and 'interest of each community in order to 
develop and render the service of whictf they were potentially able. 
There can be no doubt that the lyceum through its adult education 
plan and its positive purpose to improve the people’s schools created 
-greater intere# in and a desire for more and better common schools in 
(thousands of communities. Bringing the matter to the general public’s 
Attention, and keeping the issue alive, ws» 6ne of the mo& significant 
services of the lyceum. When Henry Barnard became secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools of Connecticut in 1838, 
he recognized the lyce urn’s value by reporting as follows in his Con' 

neefticut Common School Journal : * \ 

' 

■ - ■ ■ — — * 

1 Wdliam RumcII, td. Popular Education. Anglican Journal of Education, Vol. Ill (1828), pt. 721 

1 Henry Barnard. td, Lyceum. Cooncc'bcut Common- f^cbool Journal, Vol. I (1818). p. 39. 
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The increase of adive and well<onduded lyceums in this State (Connecticut) and 
at this season is much to be desired as one of the moA direct and effectual means of 
directing the attention of the people to the importance of improving the schools. 

Ten years previous to Barnard’s statement and two years after the 
first local lyeeum had been organized in Connecticut, William Ryssell 
prefaced the following remarks to an extract of Governor Tomlinson’s 
message on Improvement of Commpo Schools in Connecticut * 

To moA of our readers it is well known that in the State of Connecticut an unusual 
degreepf public attention has of late been turned to the condition of the common 
schodts with a view to their improvement. Societies (lyceums) have been formed 
expressly for this purpose, and within two years much progress has been made in this 
laudable object. 

The members of the Ontario County (N. Y.) Lyceum voted their 
unanimous opinion to be that the necessity of awakening parents to ^ 
the importance of the commonschool system could not be overeftT 
mated. They were of the opinion that 4 “the general apathy of parents 
was at the foundation of all evils connected with the subjedt,” and it 
was to remove this that they believed the efforts of the friends of 
education ought to be particularly directed. 

Facte about the spread of the lyceums over the Nation have ^lready 
been given. The lyeeum considered bringing about a general desire 
for better schools to be necessary to common education improvement. 
There were probably between four and five thousand lyceums in the 
United States by 1839. Their influence was felt in at least as many 
thousands of communities. 

The testimonies from dozens of lyceums and public men, to be found 
inthe official organ of the lyeeum, the American Journal of Education, 

1 ©6-1 829, and the American Annals of Education, 1830-1839, show 
that wherever local lyceums were established interest in and concern 
for the local public schools were soon manifested. 

The lyeeum idea, with its mutual education and school improvement 
program, appealed Wrongly wherever the people were made acquainted 
with it. There is no way of knowing in how many communities 
lyceums were formed. There were attempts made by State and the 
national lyceums to determine the number and location of local 
lyceums, but very little definite information was collected. This 
assumption may not be corred, as these fate about the system may have 
been collected and never placed in the records available at the present 

• W illiam Russell, cd. Editor's preface . American Journal of Education, Vol. Ill (182E), p. 381. 

4 Ontario County Lyceum. Americ Annals of Education, Vol. V (1835). p. 5 *5. 
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time. The greatest handicap of the sy&em was its loose and inefedtive 
organization. It had no authority. The national association was sup- 
posed to have been composed of State societies. In reality not more 
than five at any one time, of the reported 16 State lyceums, were ever 
represented at the conventions of the National Lyceum. The national 
association requested information and aid from those of the States, the 
States did the same with resped to counties, but reports were usually 
fragmentary. 

Thii does not mean that there was a total lack of concern for the 
well-being of the organization within the system. There was less 
general concern for the national" organization than for the State 
lyceums. The county organizations were better organized and func- 
tioned more efficiently than did the State association. Generally, the 
local lyceums pushed forward in their improvement programs, giving 
little thought or concern to sydem beyond the county grouping. 
What lyceums did in another county or in the State £t large was of 
little interest to the majority of town lyceums. 

The thing mod needed to spread the lyceum sydera was agents to 
travel over the States, telling the people of the communities what a 
lyceum was, how to organize one, and what good might result from such 
an organization. The National Lyceum recognized the necessity of 
getting definite, detailed information before the people and attempted 
to send out men (and probably did send out some) for the purpose of 
promoting the edablishment of local organizations.® Reports as to 
the outcomes of these endeavors are not complete. 

In the majority of cases the people of a town or community quickly 
became enthusiadic over the lyceum idea, and lod no time in getting a 
local society formed. Had the national association, vigorously aided 
by the States, been able to have sent agents out into every community 
in all States, the effedt would have been an almod iminediate general 
educational improvement. 

Wherever the lyceum was organized its influence was soon felt. 
When the people of a community were interested and united in an 
improvement campaign— improvement followed. The lack of appre- 
ciation and under&andtng of the public school by the majority of the 
people was shown in chapter 4 by the way common-school teachers 
were paid. The fird dep in the improvement program, as far as the 
people were concerned, was to get better teachers. 

u. 

* Tbc na bocal Mcoaancn puced recolunooc'jod xppoujted coauuttec* to carry out it* wuha. Sea 
tahulir index to resolution, Appeodu 111, p. 59. 
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Not only did the lyceum tend to generate a compelling interest in 
schools, but in .many in&ances it united groups of people, so that 
together they could give their children educational opportunities which 
would have otherwise been impossible. Mr. Holbrook, who spent 
much time and money (he was able to do this, being wealthy) in travel- 
ing about forming lyceums gave an account of the possibilities of 
lyceums in bnnging conflicting and opposing groups together. Mr. 
Holbrook wrote: * * 

One of the pleasanter circumdancea attending my tour is the perfect union which, 
in every instance, has been effected bet ween opposing parties and conflicting prejudices. 
Coming, as do the inhabitants in all the new State*, from different sections of the country, 
they bnng their habits, notions, and prejudices with them. The States north of the 
Ohio arc settled by Kentuckians, Tennesseean*, Virginians, Carolinians, and Yankees, 
who for a long time hold their prejudices in full forte againd each other, and of course 
form no common character, and seldom unite in any common object. These circum- 
dances have been frequently mentioned by the mod intelligent as the great obdacle 
to any measures for the advancement of education; yet in every indance where the 
lyceum has been proposed, every party, so far a* I know, has united in it without the 
lead jealousy. If these various classes can find any common ground on which they can 
unite, there is every reason to believe that assimilation of character will be produced, 

. to the advantage of all, and especially for the advancement of education. 

The good effects of lyceums were particularly evident in Pennsyh ^ 
vania. It was reported that 30,000 signatures of Pennsylvania citizens 
were obtained in 1835 on a petition, remon&rating against the e&ab' 
lishment of public schooj*? The wnter of the report added, “May this 
reproach sooni>e wiped away." 7 

William Russell, in his Recollections of Josiah Holbrook, 8 shows how 
the ly^um helped to bring the Pennsylvania Germans to a willingness 
to accept the common school. He said : 

In the Middle States Mr. Holbrook found dill a wider field of ad ion for his favorite * * 
purpose, and, in some places, the effect of his labors was to awaken an intense intered 
in the subject of popular education, where it had subsided or slumbered, and in some 
indances where the subject had been met in the spirit of unmitigated hodility. Such 
was the case in some portions of the State of Pennsylvania, where a vigorous movement 
in favor of education was in progress in certain quarters, but a bitter opposition was 
manifeded in others. 

Having secured the hearty cooperation of an influential licentiate of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, who recognized in their true light the purpose* of Mr. Holbrook, he 
made an extensive tour in the interior of the State, presenting his views of practical 
popular education with such success that, ere many months had elapsed, a teachers' 

♦ Jonah Hoi brook. Corres p ondence. American Annal* of Education. Vol. II (I&32), pL 1 10. 

1 Education Convention. American Annal* of Education, Vol. V (1835), p. 427. 

• Wdliam RumcIL Recoiledioni ^f joaah Holbrook. Barnard'* American Journal of Education, Vd 
VIII (i860), p. 242. 
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convention waa held, in the full spirit of such a gathering, and to the great delight of the 
people generally, in Lycoming County— previously designated, in a popular phrase, as 

Bear County. In this region some of the former inveterate enemies of education were 

heard exclaiming, “Yes, if this is education, we want it. This will mal* our sons better 
farmers; and they will know, when they are selling their farms, whether they are selling 
coal and lime, and iron, too." 

Comment touching upon the 6ubjed of public education in Pennsyl- 
vania was made by the National Gazette in 1836, a year after the 
petition which secured 30,000 signatures was circulated in that State. 
The report was as follows : 9 

A large portion of the members of the lyceum convention, recently held in York, Pa., 
were Germans. A large portion of the lyceums represented and reported at the meeting 
are in German counties and in communities consisting almost exclusively of that class of 
our citizens. 

The representatives present from those lyceums and those communities spoke with 
entire confidence of the general adoption of the syftem among the whole German popu- 
lation of the State. Their reports on the occasions were of the mo* animating character. 
It appears that although opposed to colleges and to theoretical education, too prevalent 
in maft schools, the republican syftem adopted by lyceums meets with the decided and 
general approbation of the German communities wherever it has been proposed 

One reference, concerning the accomplishments of the Baltimore 
Union Lyceum, points out the fad that various religious groups were 
able to work in harmony to advance the purposes of the lyceum. 
Following is the report: 10 

It is gratifying to see Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, BaptiAs, Quakers, 
Lutherans, and Catholic all engaged in efforts to promote the same objert. 

The interest shown in public education, for which the lyceum was 
partly responsible (largely responsible where town lyceums were organ' 
ized), brought the large body of common-school teachers, estimated in 
1828 to be 50,000, to a decidedly different opinion of the importance of 
their jobs. The schools assumed an importance not before generally 
recognized. Teachers, as the heart of the schools, came to view their 
work in a different light. They found themselves to be df more than 
trifling consequence. They began almod immediately to give more 
thought and effort to teaching. They began to seek for better methods 
and ideas. The lyceums urged teachers everywhere to become mem- 
bers or, if there were several teachers in a town or community, they 
were asked to form a special teachers department to the lyceum. Thus, 
the lyceum invigorated teachers both diredly and indirectly. The 
lyceums from the beginning urged teachers to organize. One of the 


• German Lyceum*. National Gaartte. Cited by the American AnmU of Education, VoL VI (\&6\ p. 47*. 
“ Baltimore Union Lyceum. American AnoaU of Education. Vol. IV (1KM\ p. 480. 
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resolutions of the first meeting of the American (National) Lyceum 

nr-i a • * ‘ - ' 


was: 


On motion Rewind. That in the opinion of this lyceum the weekly meeting* of 
teacher* in towns and the semiannual convention and aid of town and county lyceum* 

are emmently cakulated to improve the qualification* of teacher* and advance the 
interest* of schools. 


Teacher associations did generally spring up in those regions where 
the lyceum became established. 

The fir£ two volumes of the American Journal of Education (1826 
and 1827) contain no notices of teachers’ conventions or teacher associ- 
ation meetings, but by 1833 many teacher organizations are mentioned. 
A news note which appeared in the Annals in March, 1831, is indica- 
tive of the lack of organization throughout the Nation.' * 


The teacher* of the school* in Stomngton, Conn., were convened by the visitor* in 
that town a short time since, when it wa» proposed to hold dated and regular meetings 
of thi* kind The Stomngton Phoenix says that such a project has never been (flatted in 
this town before. In fad, few instances of the land have occurred in Connecticut. 
During a part of the lad winter the instructors in Southington convened semimonthly. 


The resolution of the Amencan (National) Lyceum above quoted did 
not begin -a new movement. From the beginning of lyceum organiza- 
tion in 1826 teachers had been given earnest and sincere attention, with 
a view to help them, that the standards of the schools might be raised. 
Nehemiah Cleaveland reported in a lecture to educators in 1830 that : 18 

As branches of lyceum* or. in connection with them, association* of school-teachers 
have already become common, with results, a. we might expert. highly favorable to 


The following statement about the effect of lyceums in bringing about 
teacher organization is an instance of what happened wherever the 
lyceum became well established: 14 

A circular has recently been issued by the executive committee of this association, 
from a copy of which we learn that a society for the improvement of common school* 
has ended in Jefferson County for more than two year* and ha* exerted a salutary 
influence throughout the codRy. From this society (a lyceum), however, ha. arisen the 


The lyceum stimulated teachers to organize local and county teachers’ 
societies. The teachers’ associations in turn also urged their fellow 
teachers to organic. The f ollowing report shows the concern which 


11 All resolution* of the National Lyceum are liAed in Appendix III, p. *9 
11 Intelligence. American Annals of Education, VoL I (1831), p. 126. 

,w " •“ * *> 

’• Jcfcnon County TocW -Wubon. Aonican AnruU Educjoon. Vul. VU (18J7), p. « 2 J. 
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the Ontario County Teachers’ Association had for the lyceum's 
program. The teacher association’s committee reported : 16 

We also respectfully and earnestly urge teachers to form associations for their special 
benefit. If a few teachers, situated in the neighborhood of each other, would meet 
weekly or semimonthly, and discuss those subjects which daily concern them; if the 
teachers of towns would form such associations great good would result. In those 
towns in which lyceums are organized, teachers' associations might be organized in 
connection with them, and a portion of each meeting, on which the lyceum meets, the 
teachers might spend by themselves, and devote it especially to their improvement in 
the business of teaching. We should add no more on this subject, did we not know, 
that many teachers in those towns in which lyceums have been organized and ably 
sustained have not aided and encouraged them. We hope the tune will quickly arrive 
when no teacher will find patronage or employment in this county, who will not attend 
and aid in eu&aimng these voluntary associations for improvement. We do hope that 
school districts will hesitate to employ such teachers, who will not interest themselves 
in efforts for improving the intelligence of the community around them. We seriously 
propose the question to parents, whether they can place their children, with any fair 
prospect of intellectual improvement, under the charge of those who manifest do 
disposition to advance the intellectual improvement of the society with which they 
associate. 

This is a definite manifestation of the teachers’ desire to help them- 
selves. It is impossible to determine how many and where the lyceum 
awakened teachers to a new conception of teaching, but it is evident 
that lyceum activity is largely responsible for the widespread teacher 
organizing movement which began after the lyceum work was well 
under way. 

In Essex County, Mass., in 1832, 23 of the county’s 26 towns had 
lyceums. 18 One of the fir^t of the county teachers’ associations was 
organ^pd in Essex County in 1832. The early organization of a s 
teachers’ association in Essex County was undoubtedly due largely- 
to lyceum activity. The plans for a “depository” for the teachers’ 
associations is a copy of the lyceum idea. The following comment is 
made concerning the depository: 17 

In the depository of the association at Topsfielf there are about 100 copies of school- 
books, various kinds of school apparatus, a model of an improved schoolhouse, a copy 
of the late census of the county, etc., for the inspection of teachers, school committees, 
and others interested. It is proposed to make the collection as extensive and valuable 
as is practicable, including in it copies of town hi&ories and maps, and specimens in 
mineralogy and various other branches of natural hi&ory. 

Report of the Ontario Count, (New York) Association of Teadhe-a. American Annals of Education 
Vol. IV (18>4), p. 50J. ' 

11 Massachusetts Lyceum. American Annals of Education, VoL (I (18)2), p. 121. 

i y Essex County Tochers’ Association. American Annals of Education, Vol. 11 (18)2), p. 57. 
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William C. Woodbpdge prefaced the article about the Essex County 
teachers' organization by saying: 18 

9 ' 

We present the following report not only a* in interesting article a f intelligence but . 
as a valuable model for mutation in iu forms, as well as its spirit. 

An instance of a State lyceum preceding and encouraging a State 
educational (teachers’) association is that of Illinois. The Illinois State 
Lyceum was organized sometime early in 1832 and was represented at 
the National Lyceum convention in May, 1832. A news note in the 
Annals reads as follows : 19 


A weekly course of lectures has lately been commenced before the Illinois Lyceum at 

Vandaha The introductory lecture was g.ven by judge Hall, the ed.tor of the Illinois 
Monthly Magazine. 


About a year after the formation of the Illinois State Lyceum the 
Illinois Teachers Association, the “Illinois Institute of Instruction," 

was organized. Judge James Hall was a leader in both organizations, 
as the following notice shows: 20 * 


A meeting of gentlemen from various parts of the State of Illinois, desirous ofencour- 
aging education, and especially common schools, in that State, was held at the State 
House in Vandaha, February 13. 1833. when, after an rfdrsea on education, by James 
Hall, Esq., an association was formed to be called the Illinois Infinite of Instruction. 

The Essex County Teachers’ Association was recommended as a 
model for the formation of other county teacher associations and was 
no doubt, used as such in many instances. Tile organization of teachers 
in counties soon caused State organization movements in much the 
same way that county lyceums-led to State lyceums. The model used 
by a good many of the States was that presented by the American 
Institute of Instruction. The institute may be regarded as the national 
teacher association of the United States from the time of its orgamza- 
I* 00 in 1830 to the formation of the National Teachers' Association in 
1856. The institute did not disappear at the organization of the National 
Teachers Association but continued as the New England Teachers' 
Sectional Association on through the century. It had always been 
centered in New England but always received representatives from all 
over the country. At the institute’s Em convention representatives 
from 11 States were present. Since the organization of the National 
Teachers Association the institute has confined its activities and 
intere&s to New England. 


“ib»d. 


u iDtdUfmoe. American Anna!* of Education, Vol. II (IS32), p. 41 L 

■ mine* Inxttu* of InArudion. Pioneer and WcAcrn Dopti*. Cited hr the Am^Wn a l ^ 
In*n*boo. Vol. Ill (1853), p. i 85 . P Ann * <* 
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The American Institute of Instruction was organized largely by men 
who were back of the lyceum movement. At a convention of teachers 
held in Boston in March, 1830, a committee was appointed to draft a 
constitution and 8et a date for the organization of an association 
which was to the teachers' associations what the American Lyceum 
was to the subordinate lyceums. 

The meeting proposed took place in August, 1830, representatives 
coming from New England, and the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States. The committee mentioned proposed the name "The New Eng' 
land Association of Teachers” for the association, but a name that 
should exclude none was generally desired. The name American Insti- 
tute of Instruction was accepted as satisfactory to all concerned. The 
secretary, in the preface to the first volume of proceedings, said : 21 “The 
formation of the institute, it is hoped, will do something towards elevat- 
ing the Standard and increasing the efficiency of popular instruction.'' 

The formal Statement of the institute's object in the constitution 
was — “the object of the American Institute of Instruction should be 
the diffusion of useful knowledge in regard to education.” 

The institute became auxiliary and later one of the successors to the 
lyceum in that it took up the cause of common education and was able 
to do more toward awakening and enthusing teachers because it was a 
teachers' organization appealing to teachers. 

Many of, the first officers of the in&itute were also officers of the 
lyceum, both then and later. Some of them were: 22 William B. Cal- 
houn, Thomas H. Gallaudet, Theodore Frelinghuysen, Robert Vaux i 
Benjamin O. Peers, Gibson F. Thayer, William C. Woodbridge, Josiah 
Holbrook, William Russell, George B. Emerson, William Forrest, and 
Asa Rand. 

It is probable that only a very fe* *w of the men who organized the 
institute had not been promoters of the lyceum system. Cleaveland 

said in his address to the institute at its first convention: B 

v 

Do I hazard anything in presuming that the great majority of my auditors have already 
given it their sanction and lent it (the lyceum) effectual aid? 

The lyceum, besides promoting the organization of teachers, ^jvas 
much concerned with the possibilities of raising teacher qualifications. 
The lack of training in common-school teachers has been discussed. 
The lyceum constantly urged better teacher salaries and more and 
better teacher training. 

Preface, introductory Diacouraes and Ledum (Proceeding*) of the American Institute of Inftrudioa, 
Vol. I (1831). p. vi. 

* Ibid., p. 351. See *l*o Appendix VI, p. 64. 

"ibid., p. 146. 
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Resolutions made at the fir^t convention of the National Lyceum in 
1831 on this point were: ** 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this lyceum the weekly meetings of teachers in 
towns, and the semiannual conventions of teachers in counties, under the direction and 
aid of town and county lyceums, are eminently calculated to improve the qualifications 
of ttachers, and advance the in ter efts of schools. 

Resolved, That this lyceum consider the eftablishment of seminaries for the education 
of teachers, a moft important part of every syftem of public inftruCtion. 

Resolved, That we regard the school-teachers of our country (who are now estimated 
at 50,000) as a body on whom the future character and lability of Our inftitutione 
chiefly depend; that they are therefore entitled to our higheft consideration, and that 
whatever may be their faults or deficiencies, the remedy for both is in the hands of 
society at large. 

A committee of the American^(Nationa ) Lyceum reported in 1831 
what they considered to be the results of lyceums. Under the topic of 

schools the following statements were made: 25 

By means entirely within the reach of any town in the United States the character 
of a vaft number of schools has been entirely changed, and that too without any 
additional eipense of time or money. Numerous towns are now realuing at leaft 
double, from their appropriations to schools, of what they received two years since. 
The same teachers and the same pupils do twice the work but very recently performed 
by them, in consequence of the encouragement, animation, and aid received by them 
from the lyceums. These inftitutione virtually conftittjte a seminary for teachers, 
already enjoyed by thousands, and capable of being so extended as to embrace every 
teacher in our Union, and under such circumftances as to improve him immediately, 
conftantly, and yvithout expense. 

With this view, the National Lyceum, in a resolution, recommended the meeting of 
teachers, as a specific and prominent objedt with all the towns and county lyceums 
which are or may be formed. 

The editor of the American Annals referred to the consideration 
given to teachers' lyceums in the following way: K 

Besides the general meetings here referred to, it is common for lyceums to encourage 
and suftain meetings with appropriate exercises for special purposes. Teachers are 
accommodated with the room, apparatus, specimens, books, etc., of lyceums, for their 
mutual improvement in relation to their schools. 

The que&ion of teacher training came up at the finft meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Lyceum in 1835. A committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of e&ablishing an academy for the training of 

teachers.* 7 Whether or not any adtion was taken is not known. 

/ 

" American Lyman. American Antal* Education, Vol. I (1831), p. 279. Al».ee Append, i III. p. *>. 

M Results of Lyceum*. American Annal* of Education, Vol. I (1831), p. 527. 

* W ilium C. Wood bridge, American Lyceum*. American AniuJ* of Education, Vol. 11 (1831), p. 40. 

** Pennsylvania State Lyceum. American AnmJj of Educati on , Vol. V (1835), p. 471. 
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A school for teachers was established by at least one county lyceum. * 
There may have been others, but none was reported on available 
records. A few details about the school follows: 28 

^ A new school for teachers has been established in Rutland County, in Vermont. It 
is under the patronage of a board of officers appointed by the Rutland County Lyceum, 
and will be another testimony to the usefulness of these popular institutions. It is to be 
opened 11th 6f November. Eipenses are stated at $2 per term. Board is $1.25 per week. 

We are gratified at the evidence of the increasing interest in the subject of seminaries 
for teachers. It is the only way to provide our schools with competent teachers. 

The Connecticut State Lyceum, in 1838, was untiring in promoting 
teacher associations and teacher-training schools. The Connecticut 
Common-School Journal reported that: ” 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut State Lyceum will he holden at Hartford on 
Tuesday, the 7th of May. It is requeued that all county and town lyceums, and all 
associations of teachers or other bodies for the improvement of schc»la, will send 
delegates. *r 

Besides the general progress of education in the Stjte, it is expected that subjects of 
discussion respecting the improvement of schoolhouses, and the eAablishment of 
teacher seminaries will be presented to the lyceum. 

The ninth annual proceedings (1839) of the American (National) 
Lyceum reported that: 30 

The education of teachers has now become one of the principal objects of desire among 
the friends of intellectual improvement; and hundreds and thousands of our country- 
men feel that decided appreciation of this great desideratum, which, but a few years 
ago, was scarcely talked of out of meetings like ours, and that pioneer journal, the 
Annals of Education. 

The lyceum’s chief contribution tow^d providing better qualified 
teachers for the public schools was its activity in bringing the public 
consciousness (teachers included to an appreciation of teacher impor- 
tance. Several of the reports quoted above maintain that the local 
lyceums served as teacher schools. Knowing the meager educational 
equipment of the common-school teacher of 1830 suggests that the 
reports of teacher improvements are not overdrawn. The membership 
of the local lyceums included the be^t-informed persons in the various 
communities. Association with the communitys' leaders; the privilege 
of using the lyceums' libraries, apparatus, and various biologic and 
geologic coVeftions, really provided for thousands of teachers educational 
opportunities which they never would have otherwise enjoyed. 

% n School for Teacher*. American Antal* of Education, Vol. II (1832), p. 379. 

* Eiecutive Committee. Connecticut State Lyceum. Connecticut Common -School Journal, Vol I (1838) 

p. 152. * 

• American Lyceum*. American An rub of Education. VcL IX (18)9), p. 382. 
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Besides the lyceuin s services to the common schools in interesting 
the public in education and awakening and helping teachers, ;t advo- 
cated and promoted the development of a State system of control of 
common schools. This was one of its most important contributions. 
The failure of the Legislature of Pennsylvania to adt for the good of 
schools in 1832 clearly illustrates the fad: that legislators do as their 
constituencies wish them to do. A report concerning the Pennsylvania 
situation follows: 31 

They [committee] say it is a well-authenticated fad, calculated to sfcartle every reflect- 
ing cituen, that Pennsylvania has hundreds of thousands of sons and daughters who are 
entirely destitute of means of intellectual culture'— that while memorials and petitions 
from various parts of the State have been repeatedly sent to the legislature, praying for 
a system of general education, that boJy, fully aware of the supineness and indifference 
of the great mass of the people to education, have believed tiujt any legislation or. the sub- 
ject would be unpopular, and have not therefore felt themselvei called upon to ad. 

As the lyceuin created interest in schools and teachers, so it also 
became the prime mover for a system of State control over common 
education. The firrit State board of education with attention Entered 
on common schools was that of Massachusetts, formed in 1837. The 
creation of this board with Horace Mann as its secretary was probably 
in part due to the petition of the American Institute of Instruction 
made in 1836, asking the legislature to appoint a superintendent of 
common schools for the State. 31 The willingness of the legislators to 
ad was due to the desire of the people to have better schools, and their 
belief that a State organization was necessary. As early as 1828 the 
lyceum began advocating county and State boards of education and the 
county and State lyceums functioned weakly in that capacity. They 
were not efficient,«ior in any way well organized, but they did function 
and did widely spread the idea. Edward Everett, who was Governor 
of Massachusetts at the time of the creation of the board of education, 
had been a vice president of the national lyceum organization since its 
formation. Massachusetts (Boston in particular) was a lyceum center. 
The appointment of State boards of education in Massachusetts in 
1837 and in Connecticut in 1838, whose chief concern was the improve' 
ment of^ommon schools, was the second big rftep toward the acconv 
plishment of the lyceum’s purpose. The lyceum’s share in awakening 
the people and teachers had been large. Its influence in bringing about 
the creation of State boards of education was a definite force. 

® Education to Plenoay! vania. American AnnaJi of Education, Voi. II (1832), p. 276. 

■ Geo rgr B. Emerson. Annual Report Introductory Diacourie and LetSurw (Proceeding.) of the American 
ln*nute of InArudJoo, VoL IX (1838), p nil. ' 
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The boards of education appointed by the State legislatures took up 
the work of the lyceum and carried it forward in a way impossible to 
the lyceum. The lyceum had no authority; could make no demands. 
The State-appointed boards were given authority. These boards were 
the beginning of the State educational organizations which have fostered 
the development of the great American public school. 

The following article, published in 1828, nearly 10 years before the 
creation of the Massachusetts Board of Education, indicates that the 
lyceum had at that time its plan of State control well formulated: ** 

To *rcngthen and facilitate the operation of the sever*] branch lyceum*. ill in * 
county are to be united by a board of delegates, who are to meet semiannually, to 
adopt regulation* and forward measures for the general and mutual benefit of the 
whole. A county lyceum is intended also to adopt measures for the benefit of school* 
m ,t* districts; to collet facts respecting their ftate and want*. suggeA improvement* 
and perhaps adt a*a board of examiners of school-teacher* in the county, aod cfcouree 
to tike the place of town committees for its object. 

Each county lyceum in a State is to appoint one or more representatives to meet, 
perhaps, during the toson of their legislature, to organize and adopt measure* to 
advance the interest of education. A State lyceum may adt as a board of education- 
and by appointing committees for specific objed, viz, one to examine and recommend 
schoolbooks; another to determine upon the maS essential branches in a sySem of 
popular education; and the proportionate time and attention proper to devote to each 

the order in whicfi they should be introduced and the moA efficient methods of 
inculcating than. 


From the State lyreums a general union might he formed, to be called the American 
Lyceum, and to peri^n the duties of an American Board of Education in the moft 
exteniive •enae of the word, ^ 


A correspondent of the American Journal of Education presented his 
views on the subject of Boards of Education," as follows: ** 

Among enlightened minds there is, I believe, but one opinion respecting the impor- 
tance or necessity of a board of education. It i* quite evident that no measures of a 
uniform, general, or efficient character can be taken until the views and efforts of 
individuals are concentrated and combined ... To etoblish this connection (above 
mentioned) to furnish channels for collecting and diffusing knowledge and for keeping 
up a healthy and vigorous action through the whole syftem. I beg leave to propose 
through the Journal that the towns and villages in New England should have estab- 
lished m each, upon Axne uniform plan, * society for mutual improve mart and the 
improvement of schools, or for the general purpose of advancing the intereA of popular 
iod practical education. r^r**** 

To have all the wcieties in a county united by a board of delegates, which shall be a 
board of education for the county and auxiliary to a general one for the State the 
gmeral board to consult of delegates or representative* sent from the several county 

^■Aawnon Lyceum. Bo*ou Adrotuer. Cited by American Journal of education. VoL III (182*), 
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The New Jersey State Lyceum, of which Theodore Frelmghuysen 
was president in 1835, discussed a plan presented for the improvement 
of public education in the State, proposing a board of education" The 
.tate Education Society of Kentucky (the name given to the society 
organized on the plan of State lyceums) was reported to have appointed 
a board for the examination of teachers ‘ authorized" to give certificates 
of qualifications of scholarship in the name of the Kentucky State 
Society of Education." 54 6 

The lyceums in Connecticut became auxiliary to the Connecticut 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools at the beginning of the 
board s work. The same was no doubt true in other States, although 
no reports of such cases are to be found. The following announcement 
made by Henry Barnard in 1839, indicates how he used the lyceums - 17 


a Hartford, Augu* 1, 1839 

, 0,1 —oxdx-l improve, will I* hdd „ Hdtfcj 

to d* Hdl oflUptocnQ,™ o„ Wodnonto,. U* 2IW, of Aogml. „ , 0 o'clock , „ 
* nd ^ continue in teuton until the following evening. ‘ * 

of the teverd county and town attocutions for the improvement of common 
ook of county and local lyceums, school committees and teachers, and clergy of all 
deroauiudons, individuals in public Aationa, and the friends of education generally are 
invited to attend and present their views respecting the present condition of our schools 
and plans for their more extensive usefulness. 

Interesting Aatemoits may be expected from gentlemen fam.liar with the educational 
m&tuttons of other States and cpuntriea. 


Henet Bailnaib, 

Secrttary of the Board of Commiuitmeu of Common School 

Barnard vigorously promoted the establishment of county teacher 
associations in those Connecticut counties where they did not already 
ena when he became secretary to the board of commissioners of com- 
mon schools in 1838." This is another instance of a p?rt of the lyceum 
program being taken over by an authority better adapted to bring 
about a maximum of desirable results. 6 

The laA service of the National Lyceum, furthering the development 
of State sy&ems of common ^school development and control, was the 
action taken by the national educational convention, hfcld under the 


^ crie T Lyceum. American Anml» of Education, V (1S3JX p. 140. 

EX ^ Xr t n 5 °T T Amenan A™*** oT Wwatjco. VoL VI (ism), p. v 

(ISl^Tw Conk^Sckoo, Conrcntjon. CW*™ fctaol ^ Vo l. U. 


■ EJuaUMMj Caoraxwo. C c B B saiMS Common School Jounal. V,U. I (mg). 44^7, 
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auspices of the American Lyceum in 1839. 
tion, Will S. Monroe said: 40 


Concerning 


this conven- 


It u doubtless true that the convention (national educationall was fruitful in accel- 
crating the unification of State school eyftema and of emphasizing the need of the 

service of professional school men in the direction of the same. 

• 

State boards of education, given definite authority, and whose duty 
was the improvement of public education, were provided throughout 
the Nation by the State legislatures as the people were brought to 
understand the need of State participation and demand it. 

The lyceum had been a real force by teaching the need and suggesting 
a plan which it had shown to be usable. 

The lyceum revived interest in libraries. Writing local histories, mak- 
ing maps of towns ahd counties, and initiating geological and meteoro- 
logical Studies were urged by the lyceum. The achqpis benefited 
either diredtly or indirectly from this activity. * * 

Libraries received attention from nearly all lyceums. The methods ' 
of conducting local lyceums, where everyone was encouraged to 
participate, tended to produce a strong demand for books. A com- 
mittee of the Essex County (Mass.) Lyceum, appointed in 1830 to 
prepare a sample lyceum constitution, applicable to most of the 
towns in that county, reported: 41 

The poMession of a library should be a primary object with all lyceums. HiAory, 
biography, voyages, and travels— to develop ta&e for reading, and import useful 
knowledge. Works on science, scientific periodicals, and an encyclopedia will prove 
valuable helps to the young inquirer, whether farmer, mechanic, or manufacturer, and 
should be procured as soon as drcumAances permit. 

The following Statement, submitted by a convention which met in 
Boston to consider the value of lyceums, shows the nepd for creating 
interest in libraries to have been great: 41 

It is believed that at leait nine-tenths of the public libraries, which have been 
established in New England since its fir& settlement, have been sold at j>ublk autf ion, 
di&ributed among their proprietors, or fallen into negled and disuse. 

A report on the American Lyceums, made in an Old South Leaflet 43 
in 1829, credited the local lyceums with the accomplishment of reviving 
interest in libraries. The report stated: 

* Appeodu VII, p. ’fo. Complete information about the National Educational Convention. 

* Will 1 Monroe. The American Lyceum. A Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. I (191 0. p. Ill 

41 Committee Report. Easel County Lyceum. Establishment and Maintenance of Town Lyceum. Ameri- 
can Annali d Education, Vol. 1 (1830), p. 128. 

° American Lyceum. American Journal of Education, VoL 111 (1828). p. 719. 

41 The American Lyceum. Old South Leaflet, No. 139 (1829), Vd. VI, p. 297 • 
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It haa been a aubjert of general regret that puhh^rariea after a short time fell , 
neglert and diauae. Where i courae of 

oti in connection or in the vicinity of a Ubrary, an occasion for this 

been known toe,*; but. on the contrary, the demand, immediatelyTd untf^Iv 

created for boob by the meeting, and exerctaea of lyceuma haveVed to 

of public hbranea, and mduced individuaU to procure private hbranea for their 

The Massachusetts State Lyceum reported in 1832 that u 

Their (lyceum'a) effetf on *x,ety in general haa obvioualy been favorable A love of 
reading haa been increased. New libraries have been eSUbliahed'or oM ones delved 

The Connecticut State Lyceum, at a special convention in 1839 
passed a resolution that libraries, adapted to the reading of the older 

children in schools, and of families, be introduced into every school 
society or district in the State. « 

The American (National) Lyceum made the following report in its 
^ ninth annual proceedings : 46 

The Mffcantfle Ubrary Association now embrace* about 4.000 member#; and bavins 

iv 8 rfl “l ‘ r °““ d 'hi. for scientific Mnacten.T 

iving guagca» etc., in addition to the customary winter courses of ledurr* 

« i trait* tbs benefit. of. plan twse d»n once recL«„ded „X A™™ 
Lyceum for more general adoption. American 

Another result of the effedts of the lyceum was the initiation of 
geological stud.es and surveys. Samuel'S. Randall, in hi, pemoir of 

Jmuh Hdbrook written ip 1860 when he was superintendent of 
schools m New York City, said : 47 m 

A, early “1825 Mr. Holbrook laid in Mawachuaetta the foundation, of that aySetn 
of lyceuma and littfary and acientific aaaociationa which haa aince pervaded our land and 
prbduced a rich harveft of knowledge; and at about the aamc period gave the fir* 
impulae to that great legialative movement by which State geological and mmeralovKil 

3S.-£2f " d ph ^ -Jfi 

An « r| y report on lyceunf geologic investigation was made iiran Old 
South Leaflet, No. 139. in 1829. A portion of the report follows: - 

Many lyceuma have explored, thoroughly and minutely, the mineral production, not ’ 
only of the town, where they are placed but of the aurrounding country Numeral* 

ni t ^ M *“ Ve been Covered, large collertiona haTe been made, 

^id conwquently new aourtea of indwftiy and of wealth have been laid opeTL £ 

- “ ° (,CienCC tuVe ^ ennched - w hen it i. conaidered that the geol^ 

p . 

(I 860 ), p. 241 1 Holbrook. Bit card i Ameticn Jounai of Eduction, VoL VUI 

* Op. dt. 
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and mineralogy of our country are intimately conned ed with agriculture and internal 
improvements, the importance of having them fully and minutely explored mu£ appear 
too great and too mamfed to require one word to explain or enforce it. And, if time 
would permit, it might be easily shown that our resources in the mineral kingdom can 
be more fully and minutely explored, and the consequent knowledge placed more gener- 
ally and diredly in the possession of those who need it, through the agency of lyceums 
than by any other method which can be devised. 

The collecting of the geologic specimens and the extensive prepara- 
tion of natural hikory cabinets * * 9 by nearly all local lyceums, provided 
the nuclei of many museums. School children were encouraged to help 
colled and prepare lyceum collections. A committee of the American 
(National) Lyceum reported in 1831 that: 40 

Thousands of children, of 8 or 10 years of age, know more about geology and min- 
eralogy than was probably known 30 years since by any one of five individuals in the 
* United States. In some sedions of the country mo* of the schoolhouses are furnished 
with collections of^nncrals, made by the children themselves. 

Still another result of the activity of lyceums was the compiling of 
local history. This phase of lyceum work is reported as follows in an 
. Old South Leaflet : 61 

Several lyceums have undertaken to procure hi*ories of the towns where they are 
placed. In alroo* every town there remain a few of those patriots who purchased at so 
dear a rate the independence we now enjoy. And it would perhaps be difficult to 
determine to whom it would afford the pure# and richer entertainment, to themselves 
in relating the tales of their wrongs, their battles, and their successes, or to their children 
and grandchildren in likening to them. But that it would afford a mutual entertain- 
^ment to the old and young to hold* a few meetings, to recount and to learn the mo* 
interring incidents in the history of the place of their residence or their birth, especially 
at this mo* interring period in the history of our country, no one can deny or doubt. 
Nor can it be doubted that a historical sketch of every town would furnish interring 
and important documents to be preserved for the generations that are to follow. 

The National Lyceum reported in 1831 on the history production in 
lyceums as follows: 62 

Connected with maps which delineate the features and resources of towns are their 
hi*oo«. These have already been compiled in grfcat numbers. And perhaps a more 
useful or interesting exercise is never presented to a lyceum than a sketch of its town 
hiAory. In every town persons can be found competent to the task. A" mere oral 
statement made by an early settler of the moA intereAing incidents in the hr* hi* cry 
of a town muA be equally intereAing to the contributor and receivers. 

• r ifr ulir irxkx to raolutiona of the National Lyceum cooo^miog “Natural Hutary, “ ApptnJix 111, 

p. 59. * 

• Retulti af Lyceum*. American Anmla of Education, VoL 1 (1K1), p. 

11 Op. at. 

• Result! of Lyceum* American Anmli of Bducaboo. VoL 1 (1831), p. 52ft. 
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In at least one State, Connecticut, the State lyceum was probably 
helpful in the compilations of the early State history!" The Connecticut 
Historical Society reported : 83 

The State lyceum at it* * late meeting at Middletown adopted the following resolution*: 
Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to all county and local lyceums in this 
State, to colledt and transmit to the Connecticut Historical Society anything relating 
to the civil, political, or ecclesiastical history of the various downs, parishes, and 
school societies, together with such remarkable events as can be well authenticated.” 

The American Lyceum was no doubt responsible for the beginning 
of meteorology (weather) Study in the United States. The third annual 
convention of the American (National) Lyceum in 1833 discussed the 
possibility of lyceums making simultaneous weather observations over 
the country. The seventh annual convention in 1836 appointed a com* 
mittee to draft a petition addressed to Congress, asking for an appropri- 
ation sufficient to secure the service of an able meteorologist and to 
provide for the expenses of establishing and maintaining a weather 
bureau. 84 

The discussion of this chapter has been concerned with those adtivi' 
ties of the lyceum which influenced the pubkc and the teachers, causing 
a desire and a demand for better public schools. The adtion taken by 
the. teachers and people, who had been Stimulated by the lyceums 
efforts, helped to bring about the development of the American public 
school. 

M Connecticut Hiiorical Society. Connecticut Common 'School Journal, Vol. II (1840). p. 180. 

* Appendu III Jibular Indei lift* National Lyceum resolutions concerned with meteorology, p. 59. 
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I. Source Material 

American Journal of Education. Bo«on. RumcII, William, d. VoU. 1-4, 1826-1820 
inclusive. * ’ 

The fit* Amencan tducational ioumal of coruequeoce. It reached , much larger public than the teacbm 

' “ * rOU * t pubUc ,nttfc * 111 ' ducl '“ c - The editor. WUlam RumeU. wa. much interested in the 

lyceum enovemen t. 

Vol. I. 1826. jocuh Holbrook: A**ocutioo* of adulta for mutual education, pp. >94^577, 

Vol. II. 1827. Allocution* for mutual education, p. 188. 

18:8 ^ nrpenmeodent of common achoola : Common-thool ,y*em of New York. pp. 

1W-M ; Improvement of common education, pp. 243-245. Wdlum Rumell : Popular improvement, pp. 377- 
380 Governor Tomlmaon. Conned, cut: Improvement of common Khool, ,n Connedicut, pp. 381-183 

°‘TJr m ' tr “r C °™ m0n * Ch ° 0l * > ,ubm "“ d ro *•* Connedicut Lecture. May «»n. 
M ^T“° ri '! cb00 ^' y * rm 01 Coonec1,cut - PP Common Education. cited from Richmond Vi*, 

tor and BoAon Recorder, pp. 497-30J. American Lyceum. Arucla ated Bo«on Patnot, Bo*on Advertuer. 
an. .Wncan Traveler, pp. 628-633. American Lyceum, pp. 701-704. 715-721. Ira Banco. Popular eduo- 
con. pp. 7.2-73.- Am Rand: American Lyceum, pp. 746-750. G. B Emenoo and George H. Snell, net 
American Lyceum, pp. 753-758. Education tn New Jer«ey. p. 759. 

Vol. IV, 1829. Wdlum Rumell Editor', introduce*™. pp. 1-2; American Lyceum, pp. 40-53. 77. 

American Annala of Education, Boston. William C. Woodbndee, ed. VoU 1-0 
1830-1839, inclusive. ^ 

tTlTsm Vrt ur°!!!r d P ° l,a “ ,OUrml Btame 06011 “t 1 " <* '*« American Lyceum. 
Vol 1.1830. William C. Woodbridge: Editor laddresa, pp 1-8. Middles. County Lyceum pp 128-132. 

Oh,, article i. about the e*abluhmen, and muntenance of town lyceum..) WUliam C. wLdbridge, 
Scientific tradj, pp. 139-144. ‘ ll 

**'■ C ^ Kg C ° 0 ’ m0n ' Cb °° l 10 NfW Yor ‘' PP 10 ^ 114 - School convent, on* I'yceuma. p 

ItJrr Tr-; p ' 54_m < Abun * * <*°*™*™ **** » h**JL 

^ New York State Lyceum.) Iturll, genet, pp. 175-176. (Nonce, .lout lyceum. and teacher amocurion.) 
Mauachu^tu Sate Lyceum, pp 224-226. Amencan Lyceum, pp. 273-280. (Proceeding, of Sr« convention 

It VC "!i 1 ln “ U J ,tnC '; PP (Ntw ‘ ““»«*"« lyceum. and common .cbool..) 

V. alter R. Johnwn OchqpU of Pemuylvama and New Jeraey, pp. 358-366. William C. Wood bridge' Aw 

cut, on. of teacher., pp. 366-372. Intelligence, pp 491-49) (news note, concerning lyceum,) American 
Lyceum Committee Report: Re.ulta cf lyceum* pp. 526-529 Jame. Steven. Town Map., pp. 54,-wj 
imc!li*ence. p 543 (rxwt note about lycrur^L Common achoola m lllmota, p. 597. 

Vnl II. 1832. WiUuin C. Woodbndge: The Amencan Lyceum, pp. 35-42 Education Society at Be 
Augu<me, pp. 94-96. Tennew State Lyceum, pp 9697 E«ex County Teacher'. /Woiion no 
97-98 Jcwuh Holbrook: Corropoodence. pp. 110-111. Maamchumtt. Lyceum, pp 120-121 Middled 
C«,n.y Lyceum, pp. 131-133. CommonHhool .ytan of Connecticut, pp. 196 205. Educate ,n Pennayl- 
vanu. pp. 276-277. Ontario County Lyceum, p. 291. Amencan Lyceum, pp. 337-3 54. (Proceeding of the 
national convrntaoo.) Illmou Lyceum, p. 411. John Grucom: American Lyceum, pp. 421-421 New 
•dbool for teacher*, p. 579. 

Vol III. 1833. The Amencan Lyceum, pp 187-188. Mauachuvttt. Lyceum, pp. 235-236! Convention 
of teacher, at Andover, pp. 236-237 American Lyceum, p 287. Proceeding of the Amencan Lyceum pp 
345-361. Amencan School Agent.' Soofty. pp 418-421 463-474. 524-530. Common cthooh 
Jrrtry. p. 597. 

Vol. IV. 1834. Circuit .ebook and lyceum armivcoarv in Gfergu. p. 245. Pourth anmul meeting of the 
Amet,can Lyceum . pp. 27)6 285. Relax, oo the New Jetty Lyceum, PP 314-317. Lyceum. ,n South 
Carolina, pp 336-337. Number of teacher, required in the United State*, pp 386-387 Baltimore Uroon 
Lyceum, p 480. Movement, in lUinoi* p. 481. Report of the Ontario County A«eaati«, of Teacher* 
pp 50V- 508. 

r? £. V .’. I8J V “ EduCltlW ’ Cooventian - PP New Jtnty Lyceum, pp. 139-140. W ilium 

C. w oodbndge : Review cf an addrew on lyceum* pp. 193-204. Ttanodboru of the Amman Lyceum, 
pp. 267-275. 292-300. Foreign Corapcodencr of the Ameran Lyceum, pp 349-351 Mount Holyoke 
Female Semuury. pp. 375-376 United Sate* Naval Lyceum, pp. 391-393. Educational convrntaoo. pp. 
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426-427. Education convention in Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania State Lyceum), pp. 470-472. Society for the 
Advancement of Learning in South Carolina, pp. 523-524. Ontario County Lyceum, pp. 524-525. How to 
destroy common schools, pp. 547-550. 

Vol. VI. 1836. Education convention in Kentucky, p 35. Easex County Association of Teacher*, p. 36. 
New* notes — Common schot Is, Teacher conventions, pp. 183-185. Female seminaries, pp. 235-236. 
Transactions of the American Lyceum, pp. 260-281. News notes — Teacher conventions, Knowledge 
diffusion societies, TP 282- 2S6. News notes — Pennsylvania Lyceum, Common school* in New York, 
Teacner's association a', Brooklyn, pp. 333-335. News notes — Teachers* conventions, lyceums, pp. 373-381. 
Mutual inarudtion in common schools, pp. 433-441. German lyccums, p. 476^v 

Vol. VII, 1837 News notes — Teacher associations. Common schools, pp. 40-45. News notes. — 
Teacher seminaries. Corv.mon schools pp. 90-93. News notes — Education conventions; Teacher associa- 
tions. Teacher seminaries, pp 135-141. News notes.— Common school conventions, Lyceums, pp. 181-184. 
Transactions of the American Lyceum — seventh annual meeting, pp. 318-321. New York com mo □'school 
■y#em, pp 327-329. Stare education convention. New York. pp. 329-330 News notes. — Teacher associa- 
tions, pp. 4 2 <-428. New a notes. — Education associations, pp. 470—471- Education convention it Salem, 
p. 56y. 

Vol. VIII, 1838. New*» notes. — Education In Pennsylvania. Convention of Education, Providence 
schools, Massachusetts schools; Popular education in Tennessee, pp. 91 -9<. New* note*. — Common schools ^ 
Education conventions, pp. 136-142. Ncw*s notes.— Education in Ohio. Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, pp. 1 Si -192. Josuh Holbrook: New gyAem of common education, pp. 225-227- The BoAon 
Lyceum, pp. 233-234. Proceedings of the American Lyceum, pp, 280-284. 

Vol IX, 1&39. Louisiana Institute for the Promotion of Education, p. 95. Proceeding of the ninth annua] 
meeting of the American Lyceum, p. >80. National Convention of the Fnends of Education, p. 421. 

James Gordon Garter The schools of Massachusetts in 1824. Old South Leaflets, No. 135. Directors of 
the Old South Work, Bo«on. Vol. VI. pp. 201-224. (An essay upon public education.) T. R. Marvm: 
The American Lyceum, Old South Leaflets, No. 139. Directors of the Old South Work, Bodton. Vd. VI, 
pp. 293-312. (A summary of the lvceum development up to 1829 ) Nehemuh Cleaveland: On lyceums and 
societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge. Discourse and Lectures (Proceedings) of the American 
Institute of Inanition. Hilliard, Gray, Little and Wilkin*. Bo«on, 1831. Vol. I, pp. 145-161. S. C. 
Phillips: On the Usefulness of Lyceums. Discourses and Lectures (Proceedings) of the American Institute 
of Instruction. Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins. Boston. 1 832. Vol. II, pp. 65-103. 

Connecticut Common School Journal. Henry Barnard, cd. Case, Tiffany andteurn- 
ham. Hanford, l S3 8- 1842. VoU. 1 to IV, inclusive, 

Vol. I, 1838. Henry Barnard: To those who are ready to be friends and patrons of coma^oo schools, p. 1. 
John A. Rockwell : Second report of the }cxnt select committee on common schools, pp. 2-5. Henry Barnard: 
Literary assoc.-* riuis, p. 10; Lyceums, pp. 39-40. County 'school conventions, pp. 44-48. Henry Barnard : 
Town Association for the Improvement of Common Schools, pp, 51-52. Connet^cut State Lyceum, p. 152. 

Vol. II. 1839. Henry EVarrurd: State Common School Convention, p. 20; Nanonal Convention of the 
Pnends of Primary Education, p. 20. Connecticut State Lyceum, pp. 83-84. 

Vol. IV, 1&42. Henry Barnard Moral and educational wwnunf dues, pp. 23-25. Exchange lyceum. p. 68. 

Third Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education. In Common 
School Journal. Horace Mann, cd. Marsh, Ca pen, Lyon, and Webb. Bo&on. Vol. II, 
1840, pp. 137-141. 

The journal was devoted to the cause of education. The editor, Horace Mann, was secretary of the 
Massachusetts EVud of Education. 

American Journal of Education. Henry Barnard, cd. F. C. Brownell; Henry 
Barnard, Hartford. 

Barnard has been referred to ss the indefatigable hitorun. His journal is regarded as source material for 
educational hiftory. 

Vol. II, 1856. The American Institute of InJtrurSJon, pp. 19-24. , 

Vd. VIII, i860 Henry Barnard: Jonah Holbrook, pp. 229-239. William Russell: Recollections of Jonah 
Holbrook, pp. 239-245. Samuel 8. Randall. Jodoh Holbrook, pp. 245-247- Miscellaneous information about 
the lyceum, pp. 248-256. 

Vd. XIV, 1864. Henry Barnard: The American Lycrum, pp. 535-551. 
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Cubberley, EUwood P. Public education in the United States. New York, Houghton. 
Mifflin Co., 1919. pp. 122-125. 

Lyceum* and kindred «xieties briefly ducu nc d 

Dexter, Edwin Grant. A hi£ory of education in the United State*. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1904. pp. 56^-573. 

Lyceum development briefly commented upon. 

Emerson, Edward Waldo. Emerson in Concord— a memoir. New York, Houghton. 
Mifflin 6r Co., 1889. pp. 48, 73, 199. 

Reference* made to Emerson'* connection* with the lyceum. 

and Forbes, Waldo Emerson. Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson New 

York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1909. Vol. V. p. 280. Vol. VI, p. Vol. JX, p. 3. 

Emerson's intere* in the lyceum and hi* use of it ire mentioned in these referenjs. 

Knight, Edgar W. Education in 'the United States. Chicago, Ginn £r Co 1929 

pp. 206-208. 

Very brief discussion of development of the lyceum and its influence. 

Mayo, A. D. The American common school in New England from 1790-1840. hi 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. Washington, Government Printing Office 
1896. Vol. II, 1894-95, p. 1567. 

A portion of the report it about the American Lyceum. Unreluhle. 

Monroe, Will S. American Lyceum Association. In A Cyclopedia of Education 
Vol. 1, pp. 111-112. 

Lowell Institute. In A Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. IV, pp. 90-91. 

Lyceum movement in the United States. In A Cyclopedu of Education 

Vol. IV. p. 101. 

Noffsinger, John S. Correspondence schools, lyceums, chautauquas. New York 
Macmillan Co., 1926. pp. 99-106, 113-118. 

A brief rumoury of early lyceum hi*ory, taken chiefly from an Old South Leaflet, No. 09. 

Porni, James Burton. Memories of the lyceum. In Modern eloquence, edited by 
Thomas B. Reed. Philadelphia, John D. Morris and Co., 1900. pp. 893-917. 

Mr P«*i review, the lecture .divine. of the (rest lyceum .peaker. previou. to 1900. He (pve. a rvT*onaJ 
Couch, having known mot of the persons about whofp be speak* 

Salt, Henry S. Life of Henry David Thoreau. London. Wait* Scott, Limited, 

1896. p. \6. 

X 

Thoreau'* qpnnedtion with lyceum mentioned. 

Sanborn.^ P. B. Familiar letters of David Henry Thoreau. Bofton, Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co., 1894. p. 230. 

f A paragraph mentioning the connexion of Henry Thoreau and N,thamel Hawthorne with the Ivcrum. 

Smith, Harriet te Knight. The hiitory of the Lowell Inflitut*, New York, Wolffe 
and Company, 1898. p. IX, 

Comment on the services of the Lowell Institute to the public. 

Stoddard, Paul W. The place of the lyceum in American life. Unpublished maker's 
theais, Columbia University. 1928. 

A good brief treatise, with useful bibliographical notes. 

Wyse, Thomas. On die lyceum syfiem in America, with a consideration of its appli- 
cability to mechanic's imftitutiona in this country. In Central Society of Education. 
London, Taylor V Walton, 1838. pp. 203-228. 

T** infonxubo ° *° ^ wticle was drawn chiefly from ag Old South Leaflet, issued in 1&31. 
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' II. Constitution and By-Laws of the 
American Lyceum 

Article I. The society shall be called the American Lyceum. 

Article II. The object of the lyceum shall be the advancement of education, espe* 
cially in common schools, and the general diffusion of knowledge. 

Article III. The members of the American Lyceum shall consi& as follows: Fir£, 
of delegates from State, Territory, and Di&nrt lyceum, which are or may be formed; 
the number of which delegates shall not exceed half the number of members from said 
State, Territory, or District in the National Congress, and where an uneven number of 
congressional representatives is allowed, the fraction shall be construed in favor of 
•uch State, Territory, or Di£nCt ; but no State, Territory, or Di&rirt shall be restricted 
to less than three members. v' 

Second. Of persons appointed by the executive committee of the National Lyceum, 
frtom those States, Territories, or Distrusts, where no general lyceum exists, or where 
no notice of delegations from those lyceums shall have been received by the executive 
committee, at lea.t three months previous to the time of holding the annual meeting 
of the American Lyceum, under the same limitations of members as in of delegates 
from lyceums. 

Third. Of persons invited by said executive committee to attend said annual meeting 
from various pans of the United States, but who shall not be admitted to the privilege 
of voting for the election of officers, on any measures connected with the internal 
policy of the lyceum. 

Article IV. The officers of the lyceum shall be a president, a recording secretary, as 
many corresponding secretancs as the lyceum, at any of its annual meetings, shall deem 
necessary, and a treasurer, who, with five other persons, shall constitute an executive 
committee to transact any business for the benefit of the lyceum, to be appointed by 
ballot at each annual meeting, and to hold their offices until others are appointed in 
their &ead. 

Article V. The lyceum shall hold an annual meeting in the city of New York, on 
the Friday next succeeding the fir# Thursday in May. 

Article VI. Three persons shall form a quorum of the executive committee, which 
shall hold its meetings in the city of New York, and shall be emp^fcred to add others 
to its number. 

Article VI L This constitution may be altered and ^mended by a vote of two- thirds 
of the delegates present at any annual meeting. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 1832 

Article VIII. Any 'person may become a life director upon paying into the treasury 
the sum of $50. A life member upon the like payment of $20. An annual member, with 
< the approbation of the executive committee, upon the yearly payment of $3. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, MAY 7, 1836 

Btrike out Article 5 and insert: ‘The lyceum shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the preceding annual meeting shall decide.” 
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BY-LAWS, AMERICAN LYCEUM 

I. The recording secretary shall provide a suitable place for depositing boob, specie 
mens, and other property belonging to the society ; a place for regular meetings, and give 
early and public notice thereof. 

II. Every corresponding secretary shall have * particular department assigned to him, 
and the following are assigned to those appointed: 

First. Samuel B. How, president of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. On colleges and 
their connection with common schools. 

Second. Jo6iah Holbrook, Boston, Mass. On books, apparatus, and branches of $tudy. 

Thud. B. O. Peers, Lexington, Ky. On legislative provisions for schools. 

Fourth. A. J. Yates, Chittenanga Madison County, N. Y. On the qualifications of 
teachers. * 

Fifth. Theodore Dwight, Jun., New York City, N. Y. On lyceums. 

Sixth. Oliver A. Shaw, Richmond, Va. On the natural sciences. 

Seventh. John Neal, Portland, Me On methods of m&rudtion and school discipline. 

III. The corresponding secretaries will make reports in their respective departments, 
and furnish the recording secretary with all documents relating thereto and belonging 
to the society. 

IV. It shall be the duty of the executive committee, or any three of their number, to 
invite persons from different parts of the United States to address the lyceub at the 
annual meetings on such topics as they may prescribe to them. 

V. It shall be the duty of every member of the executive committee to forward the 
general object of the lyceum in that section of the country to which he belongs. 

VI. The rules of debate observed in the House of Representatives of the United 
States, as recorded in Jefferson's Manual, shall be observed by this society. 

HI. Resolutions of the American Lyceum 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE ANNUAL MEBTING8, 1831 TO 1838, INCLUSIVE 
RESOLUTIONS, 1831 CONVENTION 

1. On motion. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this lyceum the weekly meetings of teachers in towns, 
and the semiannual conventions of teachers in counties, under the direction and aid of 
town and county lyceums, are eminently calculated to improve the qualifications of the 
U ackers, and advance the intercH of schools. 

2. On motion, 

Resolved, That this lyceum considers the establishment of seminaries for the education 
of teachers, a mo & important part 'of every sy&em of public inAniCtion. 

3. On motion of Mr. Neal, 

Resolved, That we regard the school teachers of our country (who are now estimated 
it 50,000) as a body on whom the future character and lability of our institutions 
chiefly depend; that they are therefore entitled to our higher consideration, and that 
whatever may be their faults or deficiencies, the remedy for both is in the hands of the 
society at large. 

4. On motion of Mr. Frederick Emerson, ^ 

Resolved, That the executive committee be directed to adopt such measures as they 
shall deem expedient to encourage the inftitution of lyceums in the several States of 
the Union, where lyceums do not already 
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5. Resolved, That The American Annals of Education, published in Bofton, and 
The Magazine of Useful Knowledge, published in the city of New York, be adapted 
as the organs of publication for the proceedings of this lyceum. 

6. On motion, 

Resolved, That the executive committee be requeued to invite such gentlemen from 
different parts of the United State* as they shall deem expedient to present to the next 
annual meeting of this lyceum, addressesor remarks on such topics as they may assign 
them, connected with the diffusion of useful knowledge and public education. 

7. On motion of Mr. Holbrook, 

Resolved. That the American Lyceum recommend to town and county lyceums, 
which are or may be formed, to cooperate in procuring town and county maps, 
embracing geography, geology, and as much agriculture and ftatiftics as may be found 
practicable. 

8. On motion, the following gentlemen were appointed a committee to prepare a 
model town and county map of the kind mentioned in the previous resolution 
namely, Professor Dewey, Professor OlmAed, Professor Hitchcock, William C. 
Woodbridge, and Mr. James Stevens. 

9. On motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the convention and of the lyceum be published 
and circulated in different parts of the United States. 

RESOLUTIONS, SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 1832 

1. On motion of Mr. Theodore Dwight, 

Resolved, That the American Lyceum urge upon friends of public intelligence and 
good order, so far as they may have it in their power, to establish, promote, and coun- 
tenance lyceums in their respective neighborhoods, villages, towns, counties, and States. 

2. On motion of Dodor Com&ock, 

a* Resolved, That the executive committee be requeued to make arrangements for a 
monthly publication, as soon as it shall be practicable. 

3. On motion of Mr. William C. Woodbridge, . 

Resolwd, first, That the information presented to the lyceum at the present meeting 

furnishes abundant evidence of the utility of lyceums, and other similar inftitutioos, in 
elevating the intellectual and moral character, in softening the asperities of party feeling, 
and promoting union and energy in other public objects, and that they may be made to 
contribute materially to the improvement of common schools. 

4. Resolved, second, That it be recommended to every town and village in our country, 
to form a social institution of this kind, and that the executive committee be requeued 
to make this a special subject of attention during the current year. 

J. Resolved, third, That natura lifts, and men of experience in science and the arts, be 
lespeCtfully requefted to aid the lyceums in naming the subjects of natural hiftary, and 
in giving in&rudion, and' in the use of instruments and apparatus. 

RESOLUTIONS, THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, 1833 

1. Resolved, That the American Lyceum do recommend to the various county lyceums 
and town lyceums in States where no State lyceums exift, to form themselves into such 
associations. 

2. Resolved, That this lyceum recommend to all lyceums and schools in the county to 
procure cabinets of natural hiftory, for themselves, and to cooperate in furnishing a 
national caWhet in the city of New York; and that the executive committee be requeued 
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to procure a place of deposit for the cabinet and otherwise to aid the enterprise. 
(Lyceum Exchange, New York, 1842.) 

3. Resolved, That President Duer be requeued to draw up outlines of the con&itu- 
tional jurisprudence of the United States, and publish the same in such forms as may 
be b e& adapted as a textbook for lectures, and a class book for use of academies and 
common schools. 

4. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to report a uniform plan for meteorolog- 
ical observations, to be recommended to lyceums and schools in all parts of the country; 
Messrs. Webber, Holbrook, and Brace were con&ituted such committee. 

5. Resolved, That the American Lyceum recommend 0 to all lyceums and schools, 
regular contributions, either in money or effort, in favor of some benevolent object. „ 

6. Resolved, That the lyceum recommend to the attention and support of lyceums 
and schools the valuable publication of Mr. Woodbridge, the Annals of Education and 
In&rutfion, and also the Family Lyceum published by Mr. Holbroo^. 

7. Resolved, That one or more agents be appointed to promote the objects of the 
lyceum, as soon as sufficient funds shall be obtained for their support. 

8. Resolved, That the lyceum having had opportunity to examine the splendid work 
of John J. Audubon, Esq., on the ornithology of the United States, deposited in the 
library of Columbia College; and being impressed with the value of the labors of that 
learned and enterprising naturalist to our country, and the importance that he should 
receive such support as is necessary to encourage and reward his exertions; take pleas- 
ure fn recommending his obje<±a and his work to the friends of useful knowledge in all 
parts of the United States. 

9. On motion of Mr. Woodbridge, it was 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this lyceum a knowledge of the formation and change 
ot the human body is highly impoftant to all, and especially to parents and teachers; 
and that the tody of physiology ought to form a part of the course of education wher- 
ever it is practicable. 

10. Resolved, That a premuim of $300 be offered for the berft textbook on physiology, 
for the use of schools, to be published under the direction of the lyceum, which shall be 
presented before March 1 , 1834; this premium to be exchanged, if the author previously 
desire it, for a premium of $50 with the right of publication. 

11. Resolved, That the executive committee be directed to seled: four individuals, 
one from each of the four professions, viz, medicine, law, theology, and education, to 
examine and decide' on the works presented, and to give such public notice of the 
arrangements they may find advisable. 

12. Resolved, That the thanks of the lyceum be presented to the Society for the 
Promotion of Manual Labor Institutions, and to their agent Mr. Weld, for their inter- 
e&ing report; and that they be assured of the cordial sympathy and cooperation of this 
lyceum in the objetf of their association. 

13. Rewived, That President Cushing be requested to furnish to the executive com- 
mittee a written account of the state of education in Virginia, and the means devised 
for the diffusion of knowledge. 

RESOUmdNS, FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 1834 
* 

1 . On motuxr of Doctor Rogers, 

Resolved, That a committee, with power to add to their number, be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be, during the recess of the American Lyceum, to correspond with persons 
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in different parts of the country , whose attention has been particularly directed to the 
business of initrutfion; Co colled information, and otherwise to promote the etobliah' 
ment of a Central Seminary for the education of common'school teachers. The following 
gentlemen were constituted such oommittee: Messrs. Dwight, Roger*. Weeks, and 
Carroll. 

2. On motion of Mr. Carroll, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare and report some plan for raising 
funds for defraying necessary expenses. The following gentlemen were appointed: 
Messrs. Carroll, Green, and Weeks. 

3. On motion of Dodor Pennington, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to colled information, and report on the 
be$t plan for comludting and rendering interesting and attractive the proceedings of 
local lyccums. Messrs. Pennington, Carroll, and Hodges were appointed a committee- 

4. Resolved, That the thanks of the lyceurn be presented to the president, for his 
valuable book on Constitutional Jurisprudence, published at the request of the society, 
and that a copy of it be placed in the library. 

5. Resolved, That the lyceums which are now, or may hereafter be, etoblished, be 
requested to unite with this society as branches thereof, and that they be represented 
in its annual meetings, and in the event of a failure so to be represented, they favor 
this society with a report of the tote and condition of their respedive fti^titutions, to 
tljf end that the great object of this society and its associate societies be promoted, and 
their benefits more generally diffused. 

RESOLUTIONS, FirTH ANNUAL UEBTINO, 1835 

1. Resolved, T* the thanks of the American Lyceum be presented to Miss Cathrine 
E. Beecher, for her essay on the Education of Female Teachers. 

2. Resolved, That the lyceum, considering the extensive circulation of this essay to 
be well calculated to excite public attention to its objedt, and the sentiments and fedts 
it contains, particularly important at this time, would recommend it to the public, and 
reque# those connected with the popular press to aid in their promulgation, by 
publishing extracts. 

3. Resolved, That the subjedt of female education deserves more attention than it has 
yet received from the American community. 

4. Resolved, That the etoblishment and liberal endowment of female seminaries of a 
high order, especially for the education of female teachers, is highly deserving of the 
benefactions of the intelligent and wealthy of the community, as well as of legislative 
patronage. 

5. Resolved , That the thanks of the lyceum be presented to the ladies who have 
undertaken to defray the expenses of publishing this address. 

6. Resolved , That the American Lyceum have heard with satisfaction of the means 

used in South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and other States, to multiply lyceums; and 
cordially invite them to cooperate with each other, and # with this society, for the 
promotion of knowledge * 

7. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to correspond with the friends of lyceums 
in the South, and to propose a meeting of the American Lyceum this year, at such time 
as may be approved. 

^ 8. Resolved, That the executive committee be authorised to invite a special meeting 
of the American Lyceum, at such time this year as they may judge mo& convenient to 
the friends of lyceums in the South. 
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. * 9. Relied, That the American Lyceum highly approve of the operations of the 
American Institute of Instruction, and cordially wish it success. 

10. Resolved. That Professor Dewey, Theodore Dwight, jr., Robert G: Rankin, and 
William B. Kinney, be a committee to attend the annual meeting of that society in 
Augu& next, to communicate to it the sentiments of the above resolution. 

11. Replied, That lyceums are well adapted to large cities, and that it be recommended 
to the friends of knowledge in the city of New York, to form them in the different 
wards or districts. 

12. Resolved , That, according to abundant evidence in the possession of this society, 
lyceums are calculated to afford a cheap and agreeable means of intellectual and moral 
improvement, in the various forms of which they are susceptible; that they offer means 
for the development of latent talent, and tend to cultivate ta£e and the useful arts. 

13. Revoked, That the investment of money for the establishment of lyceums has 
proved of solid advantage to the wealth as well as to the habits and enjoyments of 
communities and neighborhoods. 

14. Resolved , That the thanks of the lyceum be presented to Professor Dewey for the 
essay he has been so kind as to prepare, for the fifth annual meeting, on a subject so inter 

, esting to agriculfpre and science, and so appropriately assigned to him. 

15. On motion, 

Resolved, That the executive committee be instructed to invite a convention of 
teachers in this'eity, for such specified objects and at such time as they may determine, 
provided such a measure shall appear to them advisable. 

^ RESOLUTIONS, SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, 183fl 

1. Resolved, (1) That the members of the lyceum be requested to leave with the accre* 
tary the names of all the lyceums and Ipndred associations with which they are 
acquainted, and such particulars concerning them as may be interesting to the American 
Lyceum. 

2. Resolved, (2) That they be requested also to correspond hereafter with the society, 
and continue to transmit further intelligence, at least once a year and in season to be 
presented at the annual meetings. 

3. Resolved, (1) That a subscription of $3 shall entitle the subscriber not only to a seat 
at the next annual meetings as a member (if approved by the executive committee), but 
also to receive the regular publications of the society for that year . 

4. Resolved , (2) That a subscription of $1 shall entitle any society or individual to 
receive the regular publications of the year. 

5. Resolved, That the thanks of the members of the lyceum given to Doctor Howe 
for his modt interesting ledure on the Instruction of the Blind, and they hereby express 
their deep interest in the charitable work in which he is so usefully engaged. , 

6. Resolved, That elementary instruction in natural history is, in the opinion of this 
lyceum, well calculated to promote the early development of the youthful mind; and 
that they recommend to every teacher in the United States to inquire how far it is 
adapted to the school which is under his particular care.* 

7. Resolved , That this lyceum have liftened with pleasure to the accounts given of* 
the Pennsylvania Lyceum, whoge influence promises many advantages to that State. 

8. Resolved, TTut it is the particular desire of this lyceum that in the Communications 
with which they may be favored, all allusions, either to sectarians’ peculiarities of any 
religious denomination, or the party politics of the day be carefully avoided; and that if 
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any allusion of the kind should unfortunately appear in any communications referred for 
publication that the executive committee be directed to omit the paragraphs containing 
them. 

* The following resolutions, moved by the acting secretary, were adopted; 

9. Resolved, That sentiments have been expressed and information communicated to 
the lyceum during thl present session worthy of the serious and immediate attention 
of the friends of our country; and that their extensive diffusion at the present time is of 
such importance as to demand great and general exertions, and to ju&ify extraordinary 
sacrifices. 

10. Revolted, That measures for the rapid and universal improvement of common 
schools ought immediately to be taken; and that the aid, or at leaft the countenance, of 
every person may be fairly claimed in favor of the enterprise. 

11. Resolved, That the beft plans, means, and methods of instruction ought to be 
introduced without delay, at any expense, that the rising generation by a thorough, 
mojft enlightened, and truly Christian education, may be rendered fit to enjoy and com' 
petent to appreciate, sustain, and defend the political and religious freedom which God 
bestowed upon their ancestors. 

12. Resolved, That the mutual intercourse wlych members of this lyceum have enjoyed 
during this meeting has greatly enlightened their minds, enkindled their red, encour 
aged their hopes, and conccrtrated their views on the common cause of popular educa* 
tion; and that, a general cooperation of the friends of knowledge and virtue is greatly to 
be desired. 

13. Resohed, That the enactment of wise laws in favor of education is very important, 
but that popular cooperation is of paramount importance, and i/iay better be in advance 
of laws chan behind them . but that this may be greatly promoted by the intelligent 
exertions of devoted men. 

14. Resolved, That it is respectfully but earnestly proposed to such of our fellow 
citizens as regards general education as important to our national welfare to art without 
detfJ^Tn visiting and improving common schools by addressing public assemblies, form' 
ing lyceums, or by other means to excite and direct a general cooperation in its favor. 

15. Resolied, That the American Lyceum, so tar as they may be able to obtain the 
necessary funds, will gratuitously send their proceedings monthly to every county in 
the Union; and that all societies which may wish to receive them are invited to send 
information, through the newspapers or otherwise, without expanse, to one of the 
corresponding secretaries of the society. 

16. Resolved, That all persons who will pledge themselves to perfortn, before the 1ft 
of January next, any of the duties enumerated in the fourteenth resolution preceding, 
or to contribure to the treasury of the American Lyceum, are, requeued specifically to 
communicate their designs, and subsequently an account of their proceedings and 
results as above, or to transmit the money to William Forreft, New York, treasurer of 
the American Lyceum. 

17. On motion of Mr. G. W. Ridgley, 

Resohed, That a committee be appointed to consider and report on the beft method of 
enlarging the operations of the lyceum, and of intercAing the public mind in its great 
nhiert — the promotion of general education. 

RESOLUTIONS, SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 1857 

1. Resolution passed, on motion of Doctor Andrews, requeuing all lyceums to keep a 
table of meteorological observations and report the san^e as often as convenient to J. P. 
Espy, of Philadelphia 
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A committee of five was appointed to execute the following resolution: 

2. That in their opinion it is highly desirable that the lyceum should, as early as prac* 
ticable, employ one or more agents for the purpqse of making known and carrying out 
its object and dSgn; to colled and disseminate information in relation to lyceum opera' 
tions, and the general subject of education; and t$> solicit funds in behalf of the society. 
They, therefore, recommend the appointmeny>f a’committee with power to employ one 
or more agents to be under th^diredion of said committee, and to report to it at lead 
once m three months, said agents to receive such compensation as shall he agreed upon 
by the committee, but no agent entitled to receive a greater amount than he actually 
collects; and that the committee be requested to report its proceedings to the next 
annual meeting of the lyteura. v 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress aaseml Jed, the memorial of the American Lyceum respectfully represents: 

3. That the science of mcteuiology has not heretofore received that attention which 
fts great importance to the farmer, mechanic, and mariner demands and would ju&ify — 
anJ consequently has not taken its rank among the exact sciences. 

And that, since all nature is governed by fixed law s which in some cases can only he 
developed by citensive sytfematic observations, earned on simultaneously over a large 
extent of country (an object of too great magnitude to be accomplished bylny individ' 
ual association, and worthy the attention of the National Legislature). 

Therefore, we would respectfully ask Congress to make such an appropriation as will 
certainly cause these simultaneous observations on storms and atmospheric phenomena 
to he made throughout the whole length and the breadth of the land. And also to 
secure the individual attention of an able meteorologist to this •subject, whose duty ;t 
shall be to collate the observations, and, if possible, deduce from them the general law's 
which govern\he weather. 

Signed by order of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Lyceum, held at 
Philadelphia this 18th day of May, 1837. 

4. Resohed, That during this annual meeting of the lyceum the minds of the membeto 
have been more sensibly impressed than ever with the great advantages that may result, 
to individuals and to commur.ities from lyceum operations, and that, in their opinion, 
no institution has ever been established so well calculated to allay party excitement, and 
unite all classes of citizens upon the great and i mportant suhjeh of education. 


RESOLUTIONS, EIGHTH ANNUAL MEPTINO, 1838 

1. Resolved, That the American Lyceum regards with deep interest the proposition 
of the American Sunday School Union to publish a selection of their books of an enter' 
taming and in&rutfivc character, such as biographies, hi#ories, travels, etc., as a school 
library; and that we consider the offering of this library to families, manufacturing 
villages, neighborhoods, and schools for introduction among them, after examination by 
proper persona, as happily lending toadvance the interest of literature, religion, and social 
happiness among all classes of our citizens (it being under# ood from statements made 
before the lyceum^ that the books comprising this library are free from sectarian peculi' 
anties) and that Wc regard the proposal for thus circulating this library as directly 
in#rumental ii\pujparing the way for other and #ill higher efforts of a kindred character. 

2. Resolved , That the use of the Bible in our popular sy#em of education, as a teit' 
book of moral and religious &£ructioo, is regarded by the lyceum as indispensable. 

3. Resolved, That the American Lyceum recommends an association of the teachers 
of public and private schools to be formed in every town or 'school society throughout 
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the county, and that they hold regular periodical meetings for mutual instruction rela- 
tive to their duties in the government, education, and elevation of the character and con* 
dition of their respective schools. 

4. Resolved, That it is highly desirable and important that this lyceum employ one 
of more agents for the purpose of organizing State, county, and local lyceuras in different 
parts of the country, and visiting schools, and of collecting and diffusing information 
on the subject of popular education. 

IV. Organizations Represented at American 
Lyceum Conventions 

The following li$t of lyceums and societies shows the wide variety and types of 
organizations represented at the American Lyceum’s annual meetings. Not all, how< 
ever, were ever represented at the same meeting. 

* State lyceums- (1) New York, (2) Maine, (3) Massachusetts, (4) Illinois, (5^New 

Hampshire, (6) New Jersey, (7) Pennsylvania, (8) Connecticut. • 

Colleges and universities: (!) Yale, (2) Dickinson, (3) New Yirk University, (4) 

Washington College, Conn., (5) University of Georgia, (6) Wesleyan University, 

Middletown, Conn. * 

Miscellaneous “knowledge diffusion" societies: (1) New York Young Men’s Society, 

(2) Mechanic's Society, New York City, (3) Goodrich Association, HartforJ, Conn., 

(4) Newark Mechanic’s Association and Lyceum, (5) New York Historical Society, 

(6) New York Athenaeum, (7) General Society gf the Mechanics and Tradesmen of 

New York, (SI Mercantile Library Association, (9) New York' Institution for the 

Blind, (10) American School Agents Society, (11) Hamilton Literary Association of 

Brooklyn, (12) Young Men's Association for Mutual Improvement, (13) New- York 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, (14)'New York Handel and Haydn Society, (15) 

Bcriah Sacred Lyceum, (16) Juvenile Lyceums of the New York' Public Schools, (17) 

Cuvicnan Society of Middletmvn, Conn., (18) Pcithologian Society of Wesleyan 

University, (19) Hartford Society of Natural History, (20) Social Club of Norwich, 

(21) Gloucester Institute, (22) Middletown Friendly Association, (23) Philadelphia 

Teachers’ Lyceum, (24) Philadelphia School Lyceum, (25) Washington City, D. C., 

Lyceum, % ( 26) Buffalo Lyceum, (27 f Alton Lyceum (Illinois), (28) Trenton Lyceum 

(New Jersey), ^29) Marietta Lyceum (Marietta, Ohio), (30) Lyceum of the village 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., (31) Essex County (New Jersey) Lyceum, (32) Naval Lyceum 

(Brooklyn, N. Y.), (33) Dorchester (Massachusetts) Lyceum, (34) Philadelphia Asso- 

ciat ion of Teachers, (35), New York Public -School Teachers’ Association, (36) An* 

dover Convention of Teaches. (37 Franklin Institute, (38) Numerous coui^ lyceuras. 

* 

V. List of Lectures and Essays (with Authors) 
Given, Before the American Lyceum 1 

Alcott, W. A. The &udy of physiology as a branch of general education. 1834. 
Alcott, W. A. Missionaries of education. 1836. 

Alcott, W. A Religious infraction in common school*. 1838. 

Beecher. Miss C. E. The education of female teachers. 1835. 

1 Taken from the American Lyceum Proceeding*, published in the American Journal ai Education, 1831 
Co 1839, inclusive. 
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Bok m, H. The moral and intellectual condition of the German population in the 
United States. 1836. 

Cole, Thomas. American scenery, 1836. 

Comstock, J. L. Geology. 1833. 

Com&ock, Dr. A. Elocution, and the cure of hammering; the education of the deaf 
and dumb. 1837. 

Colley, W. S. The invention of the Cherokee alphabet. 1835. 

Dewey, Chester. The introduction of th^ natural sciences into common schools. 1832. 
Dodge, N. Emulation irt schools, and proper motives to 6tudy. 1 836. 

Dunlap, William. The influence of the arts of design, and the true modes of encouraging 
them. 1835. 

Dwight, Theodore J. The Sereculehs in Nigr.tia, with a vocabulary. 1835. 

Espy, J P. Meteorology. 1837- 

Frazer, Charles. The condition and prospers of painting in the United States. 1835, 
Frelinghuysen, TheoJore. The importance of making the Constitution and political 
institutions of the United States subjects of educatioi^in common schools, a cad* 
emies, etc. ® 

Garnett, J. W. The influence of literary inftitutions on the interests of the Union. 
1836. 

Grimke, T. S. The appropriate use of the Bible in common schools. 1832. 

Griscom, John. School discipline. 1832. 

Hamersley, J. A. The international copyright law. 1838. 

Howe, Samliel G. The methods and means of instructing the blind. 1836. 

James, E. The Chippewa language. 1833. « * 

Johnson, W. R. The extent to which the monitorial sy&em is advisable and practicable 
in cotnmon schools. 1S32. 

Keagy, Dr. Infar., education. 1832. 

Loomis, E. The 0]ipue spelling hook. 1835. 

Maccullock, G. P. • The-general principles of In&ruCtion. 1833. 

Mosquera, Joaquin. The progress of education in New Granada. 1834. 

Oscanean, Constantine. The history and conditions of education in Armenia. 1835. 
Packard, F. A. The means of procuring popular cooperation in favor of common cdu* 
cation. 1836. 

Packard, F A. The importance of uniting moral and religious instruction with the 
cultivation of the intellect. 1838. 1 

Peet, Harvey P. The education of the blind. 1836. 

Puarro, Ptof. Primary education in Spam. 1832. 

Pray, L. G. The primary schools of Boston. 1838. * 

RoJrtquez, Juan. The state of education in Mexico. 1833. 

Russ, J. D. Apparatus and methods for in.4truCtion of the blind. 1 833. ' * 

Russ, J. D. Books and apparatus for the blind. 1835, . * 

* Schoolcraft* H. R, The means for promoting civilisation and education among the 
WeAern Indians. 18^3. 

Sigourney, Mi's. L. H. Raising the Aandarda of female education. 1833. 

Taylor, J. Orville. The rftae t of education in New^fork.* 1837. 

Veloc, JuAo. The higher branches of education infcuha. 1834.. 

Weeks, Doctor. Learning* to read and write the English language. 1832. 

Wood, S. Interrogative method of in&njdtioo. 183^. 
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Woodbndge, W. C. Vocal music as a branch of common education. 1833. 

Wood bridge, W. C. The education of the eye. 1838. 

Yakonbusky, Augustus. Education and literature in Poland. 1834. 

Zavala, Lorenza de. Education. 1833. 

VI. Men Who Aided the Lyceum Movement 

The following lust is the names of those who gave their support to the American 
Lyceum. Those checked (X ) under “mentioned" are of enough educational importance 
to receive mention in Henry Barnard’s American jlurnal of Education. Those checked 
un Jer “Biography" were of sufficient importance tp cause Barnard to put their biog* 
raphiesm his journal. 

J?hc men lifted were either officers or delegates in the American Lyceum, between 
the years 1826 to 1839. The IL't is not complete. 


Name 


Men- 

tiened 


Biography 


Abbott Rev Jacob 

Alcott Lh. w . A a. . 

Allen, Joseph . . 

Bailey. Ebenexcr (BoSon 

Barclay, James . 

Baldwin. Rev. Tbcron ' > 

Barnard, Blair 

BamarJ, Henry 

Bcck.Dr.T.R V . ... 

Beecher, MiiJ C.E . 

Bingham, Rrr C 

Brook*, Prof Charle* . 

Bigelow, l (Bo«fton) . 

Claiton, Timothy 

Cleavdand, Prof Nemiah 

Clowe*, Timothy 

CoooAock. Dr. J L 

Davi», lnaac P. iBoAon) 

Day, Jeremiah, president Yale College 

Day, Thomas 

DclaJbeld, John, jr 

Dewey, Prof. Che *er 

Dickernon, "Of 1 Mahlon 

S I. Prof Stephen 

Jdwn, Jamc* M 

U>t. Theodore 

, William A., president Columbia College 

eld. Henry 

Eames. Theodore . % 

Eaton. Prof. A ^ 

Edward. B. B 

Elliott D, president Washington College, Pennsylvania 

Emerson, Frederick 

Emerson. G B 

Evan*, Daniel E 

Everett. Him Aleundrr 

Everett Prof. A H 

Everett. EJward 

Era ter, Charles . .. 

Freeman, Gabriel ...... 

Frelinghuysen. Hon Theodore ... 

For re*. William 

Gale, Leonard D 

Gal la on, Hor. Albert 

Gallaudet, Rev Thomas H > . . . . . . 

Going, Rev. Jonathan 

Greene. Thomas A 

Grimke. Thomas S 

Griscoo, Prof. John 


1 4:629 
12:429 


15:269 


1:659 and 1.5:605 
1:654 
28:65 


H. 


1:587 and 16:92, 145 




X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


8:253 


14:381 


5:417 and 15 


213 


325 


433 


325 


> VoL 4. p. 629 
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Name 


Hale, Nathan . 

Mall, S R 
Hamilton. J. C 

Haskell, Rev. Daniel „ » ^ 

Hayman, Adrian 
Hedges, Nathan. . . , 

Henry. Prof. J .... 

Holbrook, Jo«iah . 

Howe. Samuel G . 

Hunter, Rev. Mo*es 
Irving. Washington. 

Jenny, £lt sa.b 

Johnson, Prof. John / ' X 

Kenney, William B . 

Kinsman. John D . . . . ] i 

Lawrence Abbott (Bo*on) ****** * ” ‘ * ’ ’ ’ * 

Lindsley, Phillip ’ * ’ # ' [ ’ * j 

Loomis, E ’ . ’ ’ ’ * ’ * | ‘ * * * Y ’ ' ’ ’ 

Lowell. John (Bo*on) *■” j y 

Lowdl, Charles !!!!!!!!!'.! 

Mann. Horace Barnard I 

Mack, Ebenerer 

Mason, -Lowell 
May. Rev. Samuel J 


Biography 


, Morns, G. W . 

Neal, John 

Ncagle, J C 

Olmsted. Prof D 

Otis, Oran G 

Peet.'Harvey P 

Terrs, Beniqpim O 

Pennington, Samuel, H. M. D 
Phillip?, Hon. Stephen C. . . . 

Potter, Prof. Horatio 

Proudfit, Alexander 

Proudfit, J. W 

Rankin. Robert G 

Reeje, David M 

Rrnwick, James 

Ridglcy, G W 

Robinson, Horatio (Bo*on) . . v 

Rodgers, J. Kearney. M. D 

Ru*4|ohn D.. M. D 

Russen, David 



Steele, Jonathan D $ 

Stevens, James 

Sturtevant, I. M., president III inbis College . . / * | y 

Tallmadgc, Nathaniel P X * 

Taylor, Stephen N \ 

Vans. Robert \ ! ’ ' ’ 

Van Rensselaer. Hon J i -| “' 

Van Doren, J. L / * 

Walker. James i (\ 

Ward. Aaron . 

Webber, Hon Danid ® 

Webter, Prof. Horace 

Wheaton, president Washington College, Conned! icut . 

White. Defas 


X 


6:229 

11:389 


1:205 

7:9 


611 ind 14:537 


" 1 



X 1 

.... 

A 1 

1 



5:367 


3:366 

16:147 


Rusell. William 



1 J:U9 

Sargent. Nathan ...... 



Seton, Samuel W 

1 



Shaw, Oliver A 


Smith, A. W 


V 


Snelling. G. H . . .’ » 



6:223 


13:123 and 1:591 


Wood. Silas .. .. 


W ixxlbndge, Wdltatn C. . . 

: 

5:51 

Y»t*. Pro / A. J 


Total . 




1 31 

27 

1 


91114 °— 32 - 


3 
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VTI. Circular, Ninth Annual Meeting 
and Resolutions of National 
Educational Convention 

Circular, issued by ninth annual meeting, American Lyceum, May 3, 5. 

Fellow citizens, at the ninth annual meeting of the American Lyceum, held in the 
city of New York on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of May, 1839, the following resolutions, 
proposed by Professor Brooks (Charles), of Massachusetts, were maturely considered 
and unanimously adopted, viz: 

1. Resolved, That it ls expedient to hold a national convention for one tveek in the 
‘-‘Hall of Independence," at Philadelphia, beginning on the 22d of November next, at 
10 o'clock a. m., for the purpose of discussing the various topics connected with 
elementary education in the United States. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to request the governor (and, if 
in session, the legislature) of each State in the Union to invite the friends of education 
in their State to attend the convention. 

The undcrsigneJ, having been appointed to form this committee, do now, in obedv 
ence to their instructions, respectfully address you on this paramount subject. 
m The American Lyceum in taking measures to carry into effect the above resolutions, 
expresses its deep anxiety for the physical, intellectual, and moral culture of every 
child in the United States. It is as^rVined that as many as 19 out of 20 children who 
receive instruction receive it at the common schools. These schools, therefore, must 
r be with us the hope of civilization, liberty, and virtue. To elevate them so as to meet 
the wants of our Republic is the high and single aim of the convention. Parties in 
politics and sects in religion will not for a moment be recognized in any form. No 
• * power will be vested in the assembly. It will be, we tru^t, a company of philanthro 
piits, patriots, and Chn.<tians coming to aether in the spirit of an expansive 'benevolence 
to consult for the higher good of the ruing generation, and whose deliberations and 
results, when published to the country, will bring the great cause of education annul* 
taneously before the several States in a form for enlightened, definite, and successful 
action. As subservient to this humane and patriotic object, we would suggc£ a few 
among the many topics which will demand the consideration of the meeting, viz: 

How many children are there in each State who, accorJmg to the^laws of that State, 
shoulJ be upder instruction? How puny of this number are found in the schools'* 
What is the condition of the common schools in each State? What $ the organization 
of the school system 7 What branches of knowledge should be taught in our common 
schools 7 What should be the character of our common school books? How may 
school apparatus and school libraries be made useful? In what branches ahc^tlJ 
instruct itfn be orally, and in what degree? What should be the qualifications of teachers' 1 
Are normal schools, or seminaries for the preparation of teachers, desirable 7 On what 
plans should they be established 7 Is a central normal school for the Union desirable'* 
Should it be under the direction of Congress or a society of citizens? What connection - 
should the common schools have with academies, colleges, and universities 7 What 
mockils foe school houses are be&? Will a tioard of education, established by each 
State, afford the b eft supervision and secure the higher improvement of the jchools? 
How can itinerant teachers and lecturers be# supply de&itute places? Is a national 
system of in&ruction desirable 7 How should a school fund be applied? In what part 
of each State has the greatest progress been made in elementary education? How may 
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school sStatiAics, which mu3 be the basis oflegislation, be mo* easily collected 7 What 
features of the system now in operation in Holland, Germany, Prussia, France, and 
Great Britain may be mo& usefully adopted in this country 7 
Fellow citizens, the discussion of these and kindred topics will probably elicit a mass 
of information, the importance of which can not be easily overestimated. We would 
therefore urge those who shall attend the convention to come prepared for making 
known the valuable fads 'they can gather. Believing that all the talent of a country 
should be so tempted forth by judicious culture so as to bnng it into profitable and 
harmonious action; that it is important to the public good as well as to private happiness 
that we should receive the requisite supply of useful information; and tl«t each faculty 
which the Creator has implanted^, childhood should be developed in its proper order,' 
proper time, and due proportion, we invite you to secure the attendance of delegates 
from your State, prepared to promote the first duty of your Republic the education of 
our youth. Believing that our country muSt look to intelligence as its defence and to 
virtue as its lifeblood, andrthat the plan now proposed be the fir.<ft in a senes of means 
tor securing tb* greatest good to future generation. not only among us but to our sister 
. Rcr>ubUc ' the L y ccura des “-« to bring into a focus all the light which can be collected 
m our land. Some of the ina» distinguished gentlemen in the several States have prom- 
ised to be present, and we would suggest thexcipediency of inviting the members of 

Congress (who will be on their way to Washington about the time of meeting) to join 
the convention. f 

With the most heartfelt good wishes for the success of every effort for the benefit of 
the young, both in your State and throughout the Union, we are 
Your friends and fellow citizens, 

T heodore-Trelinchuysen, of \ew Tor\. 
Charles Broors, of Massachusetts. 

John Griscom, of Permsxh ania. • 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, of Michigan. 

,, „ Theodore Dwight, Jr., of fyw Tort, 

Nrw York, June, IJW. 

P. S.- We respectfully invite each editor of a newspaper in the United States to give 
his patrons the opportunity of reading the above circular, and to add this postscript as 
recording our sincere^ thanks for his friendly cooperation. 

Vffi* Resolutions, National Education 
Convention, November, 1839 

* • 1 s * 

1. Whereas the cause of popular education is one which should commanJ the energy 

and zeal of every lovefc of his country , and winch calls for the united action of the cituens 
of this Republic; therefore % 

R«olied, That the national committee of the friends of education, now in session in 
Philadelphia, desire that an earned appeal be made in their behalf to the people of the 
L rated States in relation to this interesting cause, embodying the precepts contained 
in the farewell address of the immortal Washington, and the spirit of hit compatriot 
of the Revolution. 

2. Resolved, That a memorial from this convention to the Congress of the United 

btates be prepared, asking an early- appropriation of the Smithsonian legacy to thk 
purpose of education, for which it was designed by the generous philanthropist whose * 
name it bears. * 
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3. Resolved, That a memorial prepared from this convention to the Congress of the 
United States urging upon that body the propriety of appropriating all, or a part of the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands, for the purpose of education. 

4. Resolved, That a memorial be presented in behalf of this convention to the legis- 

latures of the several States of the Union urging the e&ablishmcnt of a syftem of 
general education, whereby free and common schools may be made accessible to all, 
and that knowledge be secured to the people which is the bulwark of social and political 
happiness and freedom. 4 

And where as it is mo& important to rally the friends of education throughout our 
widely extended country, therefore it is further — 

5. Resolved, That the governors of the several States be requested by this convention 
to direct in their messages the attention of the legislatures to the &ate of popular 
education in their respective States; and also that they officially promote immediate 
inquiry how the same can be improved. 

6. Resolved, That the national convention, now in session in Philadelphia, recom' 
mend to the friends of education in the several States of the Union the holding of State 
conventions, or the formation of State educational societies, for the promotion of the 
cause of education by such means as may seem to them mod suitable. 

7. Resolved; That a general convention of the friends of education, to consist of dele- 
gates from State conventions, lyceums, public bodies connected with in&itutiona for 
education, or from regularly constituted public meetings of the friends of the cause, be 
held in Washington on the hr & Wednesday of May next. 

8. Resolved, That the officers of this convention, together with a special committee 
of nine members to be appointed by the officers, be feque^ted to make all necessary 
arrangement for securing the attendance of delegates from the various sedions of the 
United States, at the general national contention to'be held at the city of Washington 
in May next. 

9. Resolved, Th3t this convention recommend to the several State conventions to 
appoint delegates to the national convention to be held in Washington and a standing 
committee to correspond with the committee of the national convention. 

10. Resolved, That the president and the vice president of this convention be author 
ized to appoint the requisite number of committees (to consi& of 6ve members each) to 
prepare the address and memorials contemplated in the preceding resolutions. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

To propose an appeal to the people: Messrs. Z.C. Lee, R. R. Gurley, C. C. Burleigh 
M. J. Lewis, and Doctor Ballinger. ^ 

To memorialize Congress respeding the Smithsonian legacy: Messrs. J. Chandler, 

J. J. Barclay, G. M. Wharton, V^ Wharton, an rf G. M. Juftice. 

To memorialize Congress respecting the appreciation of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands: Messrs. J. P. Kennedy, C. Gilnian, Rev. Doctor Geiteau, Rev. E. W. 
Gilbert, and G. Emler, jr. 

To memorialize the legislatures of the several States: Dr. A. D. Bache, Reverend 
Doctor Jenkins, Prof. E. p. Wines, Prof. J. Griacom, and W. S. Peet. 

Special committee of arrangement for a general national convention: Messrs. Judge * 
Hall, T< Earle, E. W. Gilbert, Prof. J. Bryan, W. Biddle, Dr. O. H Cosbell, Dr. G. H. 
Burgin, J. Wargand, and D. Parrish. 

jOfficers: President, John Griscom (profess^; vice presidents, W. C. Johnson, 
Maryland, J. R. Chandler, Philadelphia, WflLd Hall, Delaware, Samuel Webb, 
Philadelphia; secretary, J. C. Lee, Baltimore; assist secretary,. Jfcev. G. Jenkins, 
Philadelphia. * \ 


